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The world will continue to depend on OIL 


for its shidetcsinann 


The world's consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. 

In recen? years oi! and natural gas have supplied the greater part of 
this increase. The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future 
growth in energy demand, but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are the 

two related ? And what rate of economic growth can be sustained ? 
in what parts of the world ? These and others are the problems 
which challenge the oil forecaster. 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the energy pattern 
of the future must be reliably estimated so that the oi! industry 
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home 
salt to you eee 


In every home every day plastics make life happier — 
less laborious, more coleurtul, more hygienic. . . 
Kitchen fittings and utensils; electrical, radio, ané 
television gear; toys; bathroom furnishings and 
plumbing; decorative materials; gardening goods 

and gadgets... 

Their range is almost endless; almest as varied is the 
number of plastics substances, each with different 
properties, each tailor-made in the laberatery with 
special needs in view . . . 

Plastics are formulated with care; plastics need care ‘ea 
manufacture, smooth and therough mixing, careful 
centro! of critical factors, dimensional accuracy ia the 
finished product, whether it is sheet, meuiding, 

or extrusion. 

Francis Shaw machinery fer the plastics industry is the 
result of long co-operation with manulacturers. coastaat 
research and development, and skilled engineering 
with high quality materials. 





The Shaw P4)° Extruder 
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The Automatic Conveyancer E.M.lI. 


‘“Robotug”’ 


me driveriess tractor system — 
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coos. a adopted by B.R. 
Western Region and 
various overseas con- 
cerns. 




















coves a system of 40 
vehicles is being installed 
by a large concern in the 
U.K. 



















Wustrated literature is 
available on request. 
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where should 
Istart... 


' 


asks Mr. Smart, 
a 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 





POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation — Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind \n Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engin€é rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
isation provides industry with a single source for all its insulation 
requiremenis. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 
j es ‘ 7 without cost, ' 5 


In a wore — WEWALLSINSULATION! 


fs 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM © & MEMBER OF THE TURNER & WEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Cdstrol House 
and 
1, WALLSPAN 


RE dil the 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING — 
BY WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS —- ON 
LONDON’'S NEWEST LANDMARK. 
VERY SPECIAL WALLSPAN TOO — 
PRE-ASSEMBLED — GOES UP 
QUICKER — MAKES BUILDINGS 
READY SOONER 







Castrol House. Marylebone Read, Londaa— 
new offices for © C. Wakefield & Co Lid 
A development of the Hammersan Group 
of Companies 

Architects ; Gallins, Melvin, Ward and 
Partners in association with Siw Hugh Casson, 
Neville Cander and Associate 


Contractors ; Sir Robert Mc Alpine & Sons Lad. 






‘ 
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Bulidings go up much quicker with fraction of the time it takes by other methods. Occupy your building e 
PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN 


assembly is done at the factory while the it went up at the rate of 2 floors a week ! 
building is still in its early stages. When the 


Wallspan is needed, it acrives at the ate in wn bovkng bvildng prrtnds 
complete pre-assembled units -— goes up in a 





Williams & Williams also make stee! windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, 
movable steel and glass partitioning, ALUMINEX patent giezing and many other products 

WILLIAMS &6 WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 
WILLIAMS HOUSE +: 37-393 HIGH HOLBORN - LONDON W.C.t 
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and | now 


DUNGENESS 


—550 MW 


On the shingled headland of Dungeness, 
’ Kent, Britain's newest and largest 
, nuclear power station is being built by 
The Nuclear Power Group for the 
Central Electricity Generating Board. 
The station will incorporate the latest 
developments in reactor technology and 
will be the most efficient of its kind. 
Dungeness is the outcome of experience 
and know-how, for The Nuclear Power 
Group are also constructing Britain's 
first two nuclear power stations at 
Berkeley and Bradwell and the Italian 
station at Latina near Rome. 









ASSOCIATED ELECTRICA: 
INDUSTRIES LTD. m 


The | sesame 


Sone ALA 
Nuclear fo, 
gr. ROBERT MCALPINE AND 


Power | ss nwo.ne 


LLE AND COMPANY 
Gr oup STRACHAN AND HENSHAW 


RABDBROKE HALL JOHN THOMPSON LIMITED. 
RSUTSFORD * CHESHIRG WHESSOE LIMITED. 
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GLENFIELD VALVES pyar 


for _- FROM WASHINGTON— 
ON SALE 

Industrial EVERY WEDNESDAY— 

Plants = 


*U.S. News & World Report* goes on sale 

in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 

later than in the States. 

This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 

Same newS pages, same ads, same paper 

and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 

Fast air service speeds the copies te 
leading news agents, who also offer The 
London Times, Financial Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report* at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 
Circulation Company: 


Hotels Savey, Grosvenor House, 
Dorchester, Park Lane, 
Moyteir, Westbury 





In almost every industrial establish- 
ment valves are required for con- 
trolling the flow of fluids, particu- 
larly water; and in countless cases 
control is effected in the water 
systems by Glenfield Valves. 





W.H. Senleh jes ot 
South Kensington, 


Solesy ot 30 end 53 Charing Cross Reed 
* 
Grece, Fleet Street 
a. 
Chancery Geshe, Gaher Srest 


Forbes snauiry may be made t 
72, sow Gane Sheet, 7 
mL WYDenerk 2645 
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MODERN CONCRETE-FRAMED 


| INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


— architect-designed te suit your particular needs 
— speedily built at remarkably low cest 


‘(ATCOST) 


—={ (FACTORIES 


ee a a a a se eee 


@ ATCOST provideacomplete @ Desi are prepared e 4 @ Advanced construction tech- 
~deal service in staff architects who = niques «effect considerable > 
planning and building your undertake ali formalities on savings in cost and erection » 
new fact workshop, office your behalf and supervise the ume y 


ory. 
or or eapeaaune irrespective of — through to comple- 
whether it is large or small @leases may 


be arranged, # 
preferred :o owning freehold 


Mustrated brochure from: ATCOST (FACTORIES) LTD., 
YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT - Tunbridge Wells 3281 (5 lines) ONE OF THE ATCOST 
85 REGENT St., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKS. Leamington Spa 1087 (5 lines) GROUP OF COMPANIES 


‘anne 
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‘Your B-0-A- [ Appointed Travel Agent arranges... 


Hire cars for holidaymakers 


3 


a: ‘i 
~ Hotels for honeymooners Stopovers for sightseers Baggage for families 


Or any cargo anywhere 


Look for this sign LP ATI he takes good care of you 
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Communism'’s 
East and West 


WEEDLENIK and Tweedlemao are having another battle. Above the 
mélée of dialectical blows and knocks rise hoarse cries and dire taunts 

“ befitting the struggle. The tenets of master-Leninism, modern revisionism 
and peaceful co-existence all eddy and swirl in portentous tumult. Within the 
flurry of debate, strange movements can be discerned. Mr Molotov is shifted 
from Ulan Bator to Vienna ; Soviet technicians start homeward from China. 
These flailing convulsions are becoming more frequent and undisguised in the 
communist world. At two great gatherings of the clans this summer, the 
conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Peking and the Rumanian 
party congress at Bucharest, the argument has raged between the communisms 
of East and West. It is still rumbling in the Moscow and Peking papers. When 
Mr Khrushchev goes to North Korea in October it may well break out again, 
with or without a stopover to confront Chairman Mao in person. It is enough 
(borrowing a Russian proverb) to make even a shrimp whistle. 

None of this prevents Tweedlenik and Tweedlemao from continuing to link 
comradely arms whenever the outside world has become too interested or inquir- 
ing. The Jugoslavs, and most notably Mr Kardelj in the pages of Borba, who 
have intervened to say the things they believe Mr Khrushchev would like to 
say if he dared, have earned themselves a merciless pummelling from both sides. 
Mr Khrushchev, in the speech at Bucharest on June 21st in which he threatened 
the Chinese with the outraged ghost of Lenin if they persisted in believing 
in the inevitability of war, still conferred a drubbing on the Jugoslav League 
of Communists who, he said, were “ linked with the aggressive military Nato 
and Cento blocks.” Both Chinese and Russians regard theirs as a private quarrel. 
Mr Chou En-lai, speaking at the Swiss embassy in Peking on August 1st, blandly 
described the suggestion that China did not practise peaceful co-existence as 

“ sheer slander” put out by the West. Chinese relations with Switzerland, he 
contended, were impeccable. But Mr Chou had another audience than the 
Swiss in mind. For it was on this occasion that he repeated the Chinese proposal 
for a Pacific non-aggression pact in which the United States could be included. 


cannot all be put so smoothly in public. It is believed in Belgrade that behind 
the dispute on the inevitability of war with capitalism there lies a basic Chinese 
calculation of the effect of nuclear devastation on the western and communist 
systems. Marshal Tito and other Jugoslavs have reported that 

leadership would be prepared to accept three hundred million dead in China if 
the outcome were the triumph of world communism. China has, as yet, no 
advanced economic structure to be erased in the holocaust ; oat @sanmaeles 
of the Chinese in their “ leap-forward ” policy since 1958 persuades them that 


If this account of Chinese views 
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critical point will be reached as soon as China develops its 


be pressed into service as evidence that the “ spirit of 
” still exists. In Africa and Latin America the 

ve called for active intervention against the West, 

i Afro-Asian opinion. Mr Khrushchev 
these tactics, up to a point, in both 

without palpable heart-searching 
recognised the Algerian rebels. 

i expectation, roused by the South 

President Eisenhower's rebuff before 


power may have contributed to the wild talk before the WFTU 
‘delegates at that time. 


construction work.” Others, including the Jugoslavs, believe 
that the internal strain of China’s economic development 


aes” 
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requires the encouragement of a war psychology and discipline. 
The nub is that the Chinese are not thinking in terms of 
another summit after the American elections.. 


Instead, they affect to despise all talk, Soviet or other, that 
admits fear of nuclear war: this, said General Li Chih-min 
on June 25th, merely sapped the militant spirit of the socialist 
camp. They reject the idea that, under a disarmament system, 
the West would divert resources to helping the under- 
developed countries. They have declared war, as the People’s 
Daily put it on August 15th, on the “ modern revisionists ” 
who “ prattled about bourgeois pacifism, hypocritical bourgeois 
humanism and the super-class theory of human nature to 
glamorise capitalism and slander socialism.” If Mr 
Khrushchev does find himself in Peking in October, he can 
expect to be reminded of some of the sentiments about 
America and President Eisenhower that he expressed there 
last year after his Camp David talks. 


NDERLYING this diplomatic debate there is the continuing 

Soviet distrust of Chinese pretensions to a rapid advance 
on the road to full communism. The Chinese have backed 
down from the early ideological claims they made for the 
commune system. Mr Khrushchev has recognised that 
socialist states must advance in their own way. But still the — 
sense of rivalry breaks the surface. Thus, in Bucharest, Mr 
Khrushchev spoke pointedly of the twenty-year plan being 
prepared for the 22nd party congress next year: “ the pivot 


_ Of the party’s programme of building communist society in 


our country.” The relation between the Sino-Soviet argument 
and the massive return of Soviet technicians from China is still 
obscure. If their contracts have expired, the Chinese may 
not be displeased to see them go. Although Peking has always 
professed i its gratitude for Soviet help in building and running 
the major enterprises that are the basis of its industrial 
economy, the Chinese have never really taken kindly to 
tutelage. Nor has Soviet aid ever been granted scot free: 
China has had to export foodstuffs that it badly needs in order 
to repay existing Russian loans. 


The present disagreement between eastern and western 
communism does not, at least as yet, bear the mark of the 
open break that occurred between Stalin and Marshal Tito 
in 1948. Nor is there any evident reason why it should: 
neither Russians nor Chinese are prepared to court the material 
consequences of an ideological breach. But the anxiety in 
Moscow has been sufficient to close the ranks in the presidium. 
Mr Suslov, the incorruptible, has been entrusted with the 
task of explaining the issues to the local Moscow party. It 
may even be that Mr Molotov’s resurrection is part of this 
demonstration of solidarity. Mr Khrushchev secured at 
Bucharest the support of the east European satellites. 


Yet Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues cannot but reflect, 
ever more urgently, on the divergences that the different 
environments of European and Asian communism may increas- 
ingly bring about. For the West there is, of course, no 
prospect of profitable intervention, If it possessed a flexible, 
and realistic, policy towards the Asian part of the axis, its 
opportunity might be very different in the future. Until such 

an opportunity is somehow created, the comrades have the 
battle entirely to themselves. 
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The Last Rigidity 


The British people’s tenderness towards rent control is a major barrier 
to the next stage of its advance to an affluent society 


& the bakers of England were castigated for selling an 11d. 
loaf for 11d. to rich and poor alike, with“ little or no 
regard to the principles of sound baking management, the 

personal circumstances of their customers or the current state 
of public opinion,” it would be generally regarded as odd. The 
notion of one price for the rich and a lower one for the poorer 
is not generally seen in commertcial markets, and they would 
fall into a devil of a mess if it was. But in rented housing, 
which in consequence most decidedly is in a devil of a mess, 
Mr Brooke has just reaffirmed that this so-called principle 
should be obeyed by every decent landlord ; and he has threat- 
ened that if a minority of landlords of London dwellings 
recently freed under the Rent Act continue “ unreasonably ” 
to flout it, he will approve any moves made by local authorities 
to take over their property by compulsory purchase. There 
can be no doubt that Mr Brooke’s statement has been generally 
approved by most of the public ; indeed the main criticism 
has come from those who have said that he has not hit the land- 
lords hard enough. This reaction to the minister's circular 
shows how unyielding the British people's attitude towards the 
sensible economics of housing remains. 

In almost every other field except housing Britain has 
escaped from the attitudes that kept it so unnecessarily im- 
poverished until seven or eight years ago. After having been 
one of the last major powers to abolish food rationing (because 
it was one of the last to abolish food subsidies), Britain has 
surged forward, under the drive of a free market and of what 
some no doubt regard as the greedy financial manipulations of 
hire purchase, to a way of living and thinking unforeseen by 
most people a few years ago. There has been a revolutionary 
improvement in the sorts of consumer durables that workers 
can put into their homes ; there is growing acceptance of a 
pattern of production where employment in expanding new 
industries is being allowed to take up the sad slack of employ- 
ment in declining old industries ; and there has been a major 
advance towards the establishment of a motor car civilisation 
for the masses on wheels. But in all this story of development 
and dynamism and change, one immobility remains: it is still 
everywhere assumed that every Englishman, once he has in- 
stalled himself, has an inalienable right never to be obliged by 
economic circumstances to move out of somebody else’s house. 

The tragedy is that every argument now advanced for delay- 
ing rent decontrol a little longer arises directly from the fact 
that decontrol has been delayed so long already, and that it has 
so far been allowed to fall heavily on only one extraordinarily 
narrow segment of the market. Many people still do not 
realise that the Rent Act of 1957 in fact freed the rents of only 
the top 14 per cent (in terms of quality) of the houses and 
flats which were privately rented at that time. The dwellings 
freed were the 800,000 with a rateable value of over £40 
a year in London and {£30 elsewhere ; the other 4.9 million 


(or 86 per cent) of rented houses, which were below those | 


levels of rateable value, haye remained subject to only graded 
increases provided the same tenant remains in them. The 
ptesent outcry in London—which has arisen as the three-year 


leases granted to some of the dwellings freed in 1957 begin to 
run out—is therefore overwhelmingly a middle class rather 
than a working class outcry (which is one reason why it has 
been so articulate) ; in no case can the very poorest in the 
country be affected, because national assistance payments are 
automatically raised if the individual's rent is increased, One 
complaint that tenants of freed dwellings can justly voice is 
that rents in their sector of the market would have rise much 
less if the whole market had been widened by freeing the other 
86 .per cent of dwellings ; but that is hardly a justification 
for Mr Brooke's attempts to narrow the market still further 
by imposing new controls on some of the 14 per cent. 

Again, a special problem has been created because the 
small amount of decontrol in the inner urban rings round 
the centre of London has fallen so heavily on the large propor- 
tion of elderly retired folk who now live there. But in any 
other age it would be regarded as ridiculous that, thanks to 
the long history of rent control and squatters’ rights, so many 
of the people who live nearest to central London have retired 
from working there, while young workers commute a long 
way, perhaps spending three hours a day in the train. There is 
a case here for Government (as distinct from merely local 
authority) initiative in building specially subsidised houses for 
retired people outside the urban areas ; but there is no case at 
all for using the machinery of rent control to keep this gross 
distortion of normal living patterns in being. 


Te other major troubles about the present system of rent 
decontrol arise from the extraordinary ideas about what is 
“ reasonable” level of rents to which some tenants (in a 
sulin with average industrial earnings above £14 a week) 
have accustomed themselves during the years of restriction. 
The prize for illogicality here has been won by some of the so- 
called “ tenants’ protection councils.” In the same breath they 
have complained of exorbitant profiteering by one landlord 
who raised the rent of a small house by over 200 per cent to 
£2 28 6d a week (with the landlord bearing the cost of upkeep 
and repairs), and have also said that it is quite impossible for 
their members to start buying their own houses because “ up- 
keep and repairs of a house swallow up at least £3 a week.” 
pir nape rhage he AC IE A 
(which it is), but that such objectors see no conflict between 
the two statements. In the same tradition, several newspaper 
experts this week have declared that a main reason for the 
inadequacy of Mr Brooke’s proposal for compulsory purchase 
is that local authorities have not enough money to take over all 
London | properties for which “exorbitant” rents can be 
demanded (in the capital’s present conditions of scarcity), 
because if they did they would (in the present state of the 
market) have to rent them out at a large loss ; here again the 
“experts” see no inconsistency in saying two diametrically 
opposite things. Other people have declared that competitive 
enterprise can no longer be relied upon to spur a great 
revolution in the provision of new houses for rent, because the 








real drive behind the redevelopment boom that should be 
bringing about a similar transformation in houses for rent 

The reasons for this disparity are obvious. Suppose that in 
these last twenty years a weekly subsidy had been given to any 


| 


family who held on to a brush and pan instead of buying a 


The Tightrope Holds 
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vacuum cleaner, a boiling pot and mangle instead of a washing 
machine, a disintegrating crystal wireless set instead of a tele- 
vision, a battered old bicycle instead of a car. Suppose that 
the burden of financing these subsidies had been laid on pro- 
ducers and retailers of vacuum) cleaners, washing machines, 
televisions and cars. Suppose that every mechanism by which 
commercial producers of these consumer durables have driven 
forward into the mass market—such as hire purchase—had 
been rigidly suppressed as wicked speculation, on the principle 
that it was quite immoral that makers of these expensive goods 
should grow fat by making profits out of the poor. What would 
then have happened to the revolution in household equipment 
that has transformed the life of the working class housewife? 

Everyone knows the answer. The revolution in consumer 
durables would not have taken place. There is now some 
reason to believe that the main force of the secular boom in 
household equipment may be coming towards its end. The 
volume of recent purchases of kitchen equipment has grown 
too large for many ordinary people's kitchens. In the natural 
course of events, the next great working class boom might be 
expected to be in the provision of new houses for rent, to give 
more room to the new way of life. But in the unnatural course 
of politics, the rigidity of.rent control stands in the way. 
So long as it is considered proper to protect tenants, not by 
increases in direct subventions to the really needy (by higher 
national assistance payments or other means), but by rent 
con for everybody, this‘ last rigidity will remain. The 
misfortune of the past week is that the country has applauded 
Mr Brooke for inserting another piece of whalebone into 
this outdated corset. 


\ 
Mr Hammarskjold has beaten off the Soviet-backed onslaught on his 
Congo operations, with significantly loyal support from 
“uncommitted” Africa and Asia 


so swiftly in July to the Congo government's desperate 
appeal for help, The Economist described Mr 
Hammarskjéld and his assistants in this trickiest of all UN 


Ws: the United Nations secretary-general responded 


backers!” and, somewhat contradictorily, of wrongly adopting 
a “neutral” attitude to the quarrel between Leopoldville and 
Elisabethville. Meanwhile United Nations personnet of many 
nationalities—Brazilian, Canadian, Indian, Jamaican, Mali, 
Norwegian, Pakistani, and even Dr Ralph Bunche, the 
American Negro whom Mr Hammarskjéld had appointed as 
his personal representative in the Congo—had suffered 
numerous humiliations, in some cases assault, robbery, and 
threats of death, at the hands of armed force publique Congo- 
lese in Leopoldville ; while their newly elected officers were 
visibly unable to impose discipline on these unruly men, Mr 
Lumumba himself not only excused or blandly passed over 
their violence, but also encouraged them by accusing the UN 
force of hiding Belgian soldiers in its ranks. The secretary- 

warned the Security Council on August 19th that 
operation in the Congo would become “ practically 
” if these conditions continued. 

The communist powers’ month-old press and radio cam- 
paign against Mr Hammarskjéld (noted on page 710 of The 
Economist last week) exploited all Mr Lumumba’s accusations ' 
and added lavish embroidery. Soviet commentators, sticking 


(2 
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to Mr Khrushchev’s belief in an American-British-French- 
German-Belgian conspiracy against the Congo’s newly-gained 
independence, associated Mr Hammarskjéld and Dr Bunche 
with it. On August 2oth these accusations were solemnised 
in an official Soviet government statement. This accused the 
secretary-general and his assistants of “openly acting against 
Security Council resolutions” and “ negotiating with the 
traitor Tshombe,” and alleged the arrival in the Congo of 
American “ military specialists whose task evidently is to 
convert the futile Belgian intervention into an American one 
camouflaged by the United Nations flag.” 

Peking, embarrassingly over-zealous as ever, has carried this 
kind of argument so far as to brand even Russia as an unwary 
dupe of America. On Monday the People’s Daily, the Chinese 
party organ, said of the Security Council resolution of July 


14th authorising UN action in the Congo: 
ce et OS Ses ee eee 
shield for new crimes of the US pirates?... At the very time 


when it was a large section of fair-minded public 
opinion had al. geiated out tat this sonbaden @ open 
the door for intervention by US imperialism in the Congo. . 
\Yet Russia had voted for the July 14th resolution, despite 
‘all China’s warnings ; it is to that same resolution that Mr 
Lumumba has appealed in his quarrel with the secretary- 
general ; and even after the Security Council’s debate last 
weekend, Moscow commentators were still arguing that all 
that was needed was full implementation of the council’s three 
resolutions. Russia’s attacks on Mr Hammarskjéld on the 
Katanga issue are the more difficult to sustain because Soviet 
votes were cast not only on July 14th for the resolution 
empowering him to put in the UN force, but also, on August 
gth, for a resolution reaffirming that the force “will not. . . 
be used to influence the outcome of any internal conflict. . . .” 
Mr Hammarskjéld and Dr Bunche have, in fact, picked their 
way through the fires of the Congo with impressive skill. It 
was deeply ironic that the attack on the secretary-general 
should have reached its climax just when his personal courage 
and patient skill had forced Mr Tshombe to climb down and 
admit UN troops to Katanga without resistance, and had got 
the Belgian troops on their way out of the secessionist province. 


T the secretary-general understood from the beginning 
W —while Mr Lumumba and the communist powers 
apparently failed to understand—was the growing attitude 
of responsibility which the new nations of Africa and Asia 
are coming to show in their United Nations activities. From 
the very start of the Congo operation, he emphasised not only 
that this was primarily a job for the African member states 
(and even for African states so newly weaned that they are not 
yet members) but also that it was vital that they should show, 
by putting their backs into it, the falsity of the belief that 
African incompetence necessitates endless intervention by 
outsiders. The African states’ response was heartening. The 
15,000 strong UN force in the Congo—three times the size 
of the Gaza-Sinai force—was rapidly created on a pre- 
dominantly African basis, with contingents from Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and 
the United Arab Republic, the Irish and Swedes being so 
far the only non-African combat units. 
Admittedly, there have been discordant notes. Guinea, 
which intervened in the last Security Council debate in 
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support of Mr Lumumba’s complaints, had threatened on 
August 6th to transfer its troops in the Congo to Mr 
Lumumba’s direct control if Mr Hammarskjéld did not arrange 
“* immediate employment of our troops in Katanga ” (President 
Sekou Touré backed down the next day). Ghana had uttered 
vaguer warnings in the same general sense ; and there has 
been the rather shadowy creation of a joint African military 
command, with Egyptian and Moroccan support, with an eye 
to what might happen in Katanga. This week, the split in 
the Mali federation has compromised the position of the Mali 
force in Albertville. But last week Dr Nkrumah strongly urged 
restraint on Mr Lumumba and told him to trust Mr Hammar- 
skjéld ; and in general the ranks of the African states, and 
behind them the Asians, have held steady in support of 
the hard-pressed secretary-general. Russian bluster about 
“ peace-loving countries facing the necessity of taking other 
steps’ may have contributed to this solidarity as much as 
Mr Lumumba’s tragical-comical antics have done. Small 
new nations are developing a healthy suspicion that the “ other 
steps ” of Marshal Malinovsky’s peace-loving rocketeers might 
be taken across their prostrate bodies. 

Tunisia and Ceylon spoke for virtually all their fellow 
African and Asian members in the Security Council debate— 
unequivocally in support of Mr Hammarskjéld. Mr Nehru 
last week went out of his way to praise the secretary-general’s 
work, and has now given him further backing by letting Mr 
Rajeshwar Dayal, the Indian High Commissioner in Pakistan, 
leave his crucially important post to relieve Dr Bunche. (This 
should put a stop to Russian charges that the chief UN repre- 
sentative in the Congo is “ an agent of Washington.”) Cairo’s 
restrained attitude was expressed in Al-Goumhouriya on Tues- 
day ; it praised the Security Council debate which Moscow 
had denounced, and expressed relief that, by condemning 
neither Mr Hammarskjéld nor Mr Lumumba, the council 
had enabled the two to co-operate. And in their private 
conclaves in New York, most of the African, Arab and Asian 


| UN members have criticised the Congolese premier’s foolish- 


ness much more sharply than in their public statements. 
Mr Hammarskjéld has naturally been quicker than most 
to grasp the significance of the fact that, when the UN 
Assembly gets under way on September 2oth, it will have a 
couple of dozen African members—a quarter of the whole 
membership, which will have gone up to near the hundred 
mark, and of which about half will now be Afri¢an or Asian. 
But more than the “ numbers game "—the only game in which 
balkanisation has advantages—is involved here. Even the 
supef-powerfs are today increasingly inhibited in their policies 
by the upsurge of the underdogs. The United States defers 
to Latin American opinion in the matter of the Dominican 
republic or of Cuba. The Soviet Union’s leaders may talk 
rocketry, but it hesitates to bite. The result is, admittedly, 
a power vacuum in areas that no great power can dominate— 
a vacuum into which the United Nations is likely to be sucked 
in every time of trouble. These UN operations could not 
possibly succeed if most of the smaller governments saw the 
United Nations as Mr Lumumba does—as a universal milch- 
cow, to be called upon in emergencies, and to be kicked in 
the teeth if it does not yield instant cream by the gallon. 
The Congo crisis, though it continues to deepen, has, in recom- 
pense, exacted from many small nations an effort to back up 
the United Nations in earnest. 
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Nato Without Norstad ? 


PERSISTENT, and, to those in the know at Shape not 


to use all one’s strength merely in holding together a shield 
which the allies, bent on their own courses, cannot or will not 
strengthen or sustain is quite another. 
is General Norstad’s unlucky position. He has 
the day of his appointment against the unwil- 
the allies to raise his land strength to the target 
divisions. have preferred to economise, to 
of conscription or (in Britain) to cut it out 
same motives they have been slow to give 
modern equipment. He has had to endure British 
diversions of forces to oversea, non-Nato opera- 
tions—in the case of France, amounting virtually to its whole 
army. This has driven him to place more and more reliance 
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on the s, whose rising strength, 


however, has created 
both command | 


for him in Nato, where the French 


| feel that they should have commands out of all proportion to 


their strength and the Germans that they should have com- 
mands proportionate to theirs, and other problems outside it. 
The German demands for bases outside their overcrowded 
country have not been met, partly because of French unwil- 
lingness to have them in France, and partly because of the 
British conviction that the “ ninety-day war” on which the 
demands are based is now outmoded ; but the allies are quite 
unable to face the alternative, which is integration of supply 
systems. Integration of production is at an equally low ebb— 
partly because of the cémmercial pressure of American arma- 
ment manufacturers. Promising projects such as the mobile 
“Gale force” still lag, despite the urgent calls of Norway 
and Turkey for its creation. Such a struggle brings with it 
personal difficulties, and General Norstad and M. Spaak now 
‘find it hard to see eye to eye in what is increasingly a politica 
rather than a military tangle. ; 

The overriding problem, however, is presented by General 
de Gaulle, whose obstruction goes far beyond his refusal to 
co-operate in integrated air or naval defence ; he simply does 
not want Nato in its present form, though it is hard for the 
modern soldier to grasp what he wants in its place. But as 
France, ically, is central to Nato organisation and 
logistics, clearly if General de Gaulle is determined on what 
he calls the “ reform ” of Nato and Shape, his obstruction will 
at some stage force the allies to bargain with him on new 
arrangements nearer to his dream of a third force in Europe. 

Yet it will be hard to find a successor to General Norstad, 
whose remarkable combination of military and political talent 
will be far to seek, yet was never more needful. His loss would 
now be sincerely regretted in Britain which, after according 
him little enough comfort when Mr Sandys was in charge of 
defence policy, is now swinging hastily back from summitry 
to reliance on collective western defence. 





Lord Monckton’s Secret 


ernment cut down. Secondly, that the tical influence in 
main tions in the Monckton component territories (Northern also i lines now tentatively 

commission’s report, which have appeared ia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- _laid down by Sir Whitehead. 
in various mewspapers this week, are land) should be granted a specific right to would give 
authentic. They deserve to be. They secede at the end of that period, but only at = Africans and even real security 
Oe ae conn on bs poceenace the end of it. i 
to 
eee a ee ads 

Se at ee eee December, would 

First, that the inter-territorial Presumably, they i 

tion over 


Such recommendations, if accepted 
the constitutional conference in London 


would continue, and that the federal govern- 


at 
in pendence and himself of terri- 


wire new legislation. torr ywedppeeriers anf Samy acoA ghar 
y that British protec- those black and white politicians who have 
ia and Nyasaland § committed themselves to secession to post- 


pone irrevocable action, and to continue 
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to enjoy the economic blessings 


should certainly father it. 


ITALY 
Signor Fanfani 
and Europe 
IGNOR FANFANI, who when he was prime 
minister two years ago di some 


ment to send Mr Heath, the Lord Privy 
Seal, to Rome this weck, right in the 
middie of the holiday season. Next 
ian foreign minister is 
going to Rome. On Friday, on_ his 


visit to Rome. 
Signor Fanfani, never an inactive man, 
is no doubt anxious to his number 
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our Paris correspondent on page 815. It 
is not merely that the Italians do not fancy 


a French oo genom Above all, they 
cannot and not take liberties with the 

Signor Fanfani’s encounter with Dr 
Adenauer may thus be important. The 
situation is one in which the British Govern- 
ment, too, has something, to contribute, 
provided it ignores any temptation to think 
that a dilution of the western 
institutions could make its own choice 
easier. For once, the urbane iti 
about the importance of the western defen- 
sive alliance in the joint statement issued 
on Tuesday at the end of Mr Heath’s ‘Visit 
were not merely a device for papering over 
the cracks. Italian ambitions to play a 
notable role on the international stage have 
now perhaps their best chance of realisa- 
tion; the British and the Germans are 
decidedly in need of Italian support and co- 
operation. One snag is that Signor Fanfani’s 
majority is none too secure; and although 
a successor’s foreign policy would no doubt 
be broadly similar, it might be a good deal 
less cleat cut. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Squeak and Substance 


ATURALLY and inevitably, the t 

union leaders’ report on unofficia 
strikes and the activities of shop stewards, 
which is to be submitted to the unions’ 
annual congress in ten days’ time, is quite 
inadequate to the size of the sain: 
Watched over by cautious committees, 


bear share of the responsibility 
except the official union leaders. No si 
specific unofficial strike is mentioned any- 
where in the report. 

Yet, in the end, the i thing is 
not the quality of the TUC’s excuses and 
evasions, but whether this report heralds 
any new development in trade union affairs 
whether the mouse is There are some 


alien. ot 
closed shop industries could not sensibly 
welcome an extension of this process of 


stewards is a prerequisite to the restoration 
of order in trade union affairs, and that this 
can only be achieved by inviting a major 
row. 
It is just possible that this row between 
mouse and the wildcats is about to 
begin— appropriately in the com- 
ae nion Congress in the Isle of 


Understanding of What? 


Tee 


policy 
eS ee ene en oe 
out what is really d. 


the general council, apart from strikes, has 
been that of Government influence on wage 
negotiations in the nationalised industries. 
anien ood ones 

use on ain ween Sones 
at the 1958 the failure of the 
an oo oe 


i! 


whether its methods be generally 
adopted ; 0 would not like the publica- 
tion 


in 
industries where the workers were relatively 
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Hi 


itish ships were run under such 
tightly-unionised conditions as 
American ships are 


iu 
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turally allows any of its staff to join a 
union) but as only a minority do so it feels 
under no obligation to negotiate with the 
union concerned. One's guess is that 

lems of this kind will crop up in future 
Or many more employers of office staff, in- 
cluding some who at present least expect it. 


ICELAND 


Dividing the Waves? 


ALKS between Britain and Iceland on 
the fishery dispute are not expected to 
get under way until after the Icelandic 
oreign minister, Mr Gudmundsson, is 


have to decide just how profitable it might 
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be to fish in the places which the Icelandic 
offshore fisherman cannot easily reach ; 
would it be better, or worse, than in naval- 
protected “boxes”? The zonal system 
would be simpler to work than imposing 
quantitative restrictions on the total catch. 
In the end, the choice for the trawlers seems 
to be between a very brief phase-out period 
in the outer six miles and a longer occupa- 
tion of a smaller fishing area. The Icelandic 
negotiators are unlikely to have anything 

breakdown 


_ more to offer after the Geneva 


Politically, the government of Mr Thors, 
the Icelandic Conservative leader, may be 
hard pressed to ae any compromise, 
however poor and unfavourable it — 
to the British side. Mr Thors seems, - 
ever, to be prepared to risk the loss of the 
three votes that keep his coalition in 

in the attempt to patch oP the ing 
quarrel. His party is the only one in Ice- 
land that is seriously attached to the Nato 
link. Tough as his terms may be, Mr 
Thors is probably the best negotiator that 
Britain can now hope to find in Iceland. 


POWERS TRIAL 


Double Dividend 


a of juice can. still be squeezed out 
of the Powers orange, in Moscow's 
view. On August 23rd, the day after the 
U-2 pilot was sentenced, Mr Gromyko wrote 
to Mr Hammarskjéld asking that the United 
Nations Assembly, which will meet in three 
weeks’ time, should discuss“ the threat to 
the general peace created by the United 


States’ aggressive actions against the Soviet 


Union. accompanying memorandum 
described both the U-2 and the RB-47 
flights as “basic acts of aggression,” in 
which other countries (the implication 
clearly included Britain) had been “ accom- 
plices” by letting the Americans use bases 
on their soil. 

The function of the foreign guests at the 
trial has become clear. Moscow broadcasts 
have made copious use of their comments, 
of which those of Mr Konni Zilliacus were 
fairly typical : 

The people who were really arraigned were 

the cold warriors in the United States and 

their accomplices in other countries. . . . I 

am quite sure it will vastly strengthen the 

already powerful movement in our country 

for getting rid of the American bases. . . . 
With a UN debate ahead, the sounding of 
these notes is likely to increase rather than 
decrease in weeks to come, particularly in 
the dozen countries that were implicated, 
directly or indirectly, during the trial. Those 
of them that are “ neutral” are obviously 
under pressure to demand American assur- 
ances that no future reconnaissance flights 
will pass over their territory ; those that 
provide bases, to forbid or at least to restrict 
American use of them. Even the doughtiest 
allied gov t must hesitate before, 
carrying to its logical conclusion Mr Nehru’s 
verdict that spying is a product of secrecy, 
it publicly contends that air reconnaissance 
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Alignment with Whom? 


NW the last session of the Nigerian federal 
i t to be held before full inde- 
¢ is achieved on October 1st, the 

i minister, Sir Abubakar 
Scloun; ieuilied tess sednend te 


Lr 


‘ederal 
Tafawa 


to the system as any agents of _ 
. The present witch-hunt is aimed 
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government’s proposed foreign policy. This 
1s to be non-alignment with either of the 
power blocks, om the pattern of India. It 
should surprise who has observed 
the course of events in Africa, or the com- 
plex of Nigerian politics. — 

t himself is pro- 

. The’ premier’ of the Northern 
Region, Sir Ahmadu Bello, is pro-British 
(almost, but not quite, the same thing), and 
he is powerful in the councils of the 


Northern People’s party. But it is clear’ 


that both these leaders: of the party have 

latterly to trim their ‘sails to the 
Nigerian domestic situation. After inde- 
Ecu they will soon find themselves 

with a governor-general, Dr Azikiwe, 
who espouses Dr Nkrumah’s line of 
“ Africa for the Africans,” and with a 
newly energised opposition, under Chief 
Awolowo, which is frankly pro-western and 
even pro-American. 

A middle course inevitably suggests 
itself: membership of the Commonwealth, 
but no external commitmenfs beyond 
broad support for African self-rule every- 
where anda firm, if only vocal, opposition 
to apartheid. But the Northern Region's 
minor politicians are becoming conscious 
of Islamic North Africa and are inclined to 
beck the United Arab Republic in its 
quarrels, including those with Israci— 
especially as the Israclis are popular in the 
two other regions. Sir Ahmadu, a strict 
Muslim, is by sentiment ‘nearer to the ultra- 
montane orthodoxy of Saudi Arabia than 
to sophisticated Cairo; still, Arab influence 
is exerting its pull on Nigeria. It is also 
clear that no Nigerian politician could run 
counter to the broad lines of Africanist 
policy which President Nkrumah and Presi- 
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MERCHANTS AND OTHERS 


The true explanation of the fact that the 
merchant and manufacturer are held in 
less honour than the ether professions—a 


siderable exceptions and deductions. In the 
middle ages and till a comparatively recent date, 
they were the objects of the fiercest and most 
contemptuous sarcasms. The pettifogger, the 
“vile attorney,” and the “ lean apothecary " 
were the special butte of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, and Goldsmith. Even now 
questionable practitioners ef medicine can be 
found, solicitors do not always enjoy the purest 
reputation, and the ices of barristers stil! 
furnish a standing theme of doubt and declama- 
tion to the moralist. But in all these cases, the 
respectable members of the profession are 
honoured and the mean and grasping are 
despised, just as in the case of merchants ;—— 
and the two professions, as well as the mercantile 
profession, are rising in general esteem, as the 
moral tone and the standard of intellectual 
requirements demanded of their votaties im- 
| prove and expand, Still, it is natural that we 
should both expect more qualifications from. 
and give more honour to, the man to whom 
we trust our health and the man to whom 
we confide eur property, than the man who 


‘ merely has to elothe us, te feed us, and to 
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dent Sekou Touré have marked out; though 
M. Touré himself, through his increasing 
subservience to the communist line, may 
soon meet trouble with his African col- 
leagues. 

Nigeria will certainly interpret the 
Nk line to suit itself. It may well 
decide that a defence treaty with Britain is 
perfectly . compatible with  neutralism, 
Indeed, there must be an agreement of 
some sort to cover the use of the many 
British officers in the Nigerian armed 
forces, and Britain will probably get some 
restricted overflying or stopover rights in 
return. Nigeria's independent life may start 
with a vigorous foreign policy debate. 


DEBT COLLECTION 


Debtors in Gaol 


HE news that 4,821 people were com- 
‘mitted to prison for debt last vear, 
compared with only 928 as recently as seven 
years ago, has startled a public which was 
under the vague but misleading impression 
that imprisonment for civil debt had been 
abolished since Dickens’s time. It has also 
annoyed the prison commissioners. who 
have found their overcrowded prisons sull 
further cluttered up as a result of the hire 
purchase boom, Are these imprisonments 
‘harsh or archaic? The Debtors’ Act of 1869, 
as amended by a later statute of 1878, 
while abolishing general imprisonment 
for debt, retained it for certain specified 
categories. The section under which some 
hire purchase defaulters have been 
sentenced lays down that imprisonment for 
up to six weeks may be imposed for non- 
payment of a‘debt for which a judgment 
summons has been issued. Normally, such 
a judgment summons will provide for the 
payment of the debt in easy instalments. 
Before imprisonment can be imposed. the 
creditor must show that the defendant is in 
wilful default of the terms of the judgment 
summons—in other words that he has, or 
at some time since the summons has had. 
the ability to pay and has contumaciousiy 
refused to do so. The purpose of the 
Debtors’ Act is not to penalise honest but 
impecunious debtors, but to force the hand 
of fraudulent, ones. In nine cases out of 
ten defaulters pay up when faced with the 
pros of imprisonment. 
main question now being raised is 
‘whether the threat of imprisonment should 
us be used to provide a creditor with a 
cheap way of collecting his debts. Onc 
High Court judge has s ted that it 
should not. But what means of 
collecting debts are there? Under present 
law a bankruptcy petition is time um- 
ing and expensive; it should be s 
so. A wide variety of other civil aétions 
are available; if a riate writ is 
_— for, anything from goods and 
chattels to bank accounts can be attached. 
But the big trouble here is that more and 
more debtors can say that they have no 
seizable goods and chattels of their own, 
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because everything in their house is either 
on HP or “belongs to their wife.” Execution 
of writs of a t is carried out by 
bailiffs on of the sheriff and the 
courts. Resistance to these officials may 
also lead to imprisonment, as a statutory 
criminal offence or for contempt of court. 
But this does not solve the of the 
debtor who has “ arranged” that he has 


no goods to be attached. The best result of , 


the present outcry would be an inquiry into 
means of streamlining the. law about bank- 
ruptcy and writs of attachment; until this 
is done, the ultimate deterrent of imprison- 
ment for defaulters on judgment debts 
surely has some residual sense in it. 


SIR ALAN HERBERT 


Sins of Commission 


TT ‘He English may dearly love a lord, but 

they retain an even softer and philo- 
progenitive spot for royal commissions and 
committees. “We are born,” Walter 
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Bagcehot asserted, i 
cloth, clean eae, and twelve men with 
hair.” “We are overrun with 
[committees],” said Sir Winston Churchill 
at a later date, “like the Australians are 
with rabbits.” In its latest Hobart ., 
written by (of all ) Sir Alan Herbert, 
the Institute of ic Affairs presents 
a one-man enquiry into this excess of multi- 
From January, 1955, until February, 
1960, Sir Alan tells us, 67 committees 
and three royal commissions, 70 “ state 
quizzes” in all, spent on average 17} 
months each unravelling knotty problems. 
No statistics are available on the time for 
“careful consideration” taken by the 
Government itself. Sir Alan distinguishes 
two types of committee, those inside 
government bodies and those out- 
side them. The first are necessary and 
desirable, provided the parent body retains 
effective ultimate control. The second, 
includi the royal commission, “the 
Ascot of the sport of enquiry,” is prima 


* Anything but Action ? 52 pages. 3s. 6d 


facie evidence of a 
a failure to di 


the independent 

oa Re nae ee ee 
stifle awkward discussion or unwelcome 
proposals. Too often in the past British 
Governments have behaved like an elderly 


by the Treasury to govern the itions of 
setting up committees and a 
of formal approval from the of 


gestion for fixing a provisional date by 
which committees should present their 





Bringing Them Back Alive 


eon years and some thirty or forty 
sputniks and space shots after the first 
satellite went into orbit, the Russians and 
the Americans have each succeeded in 
bringing one safely back to carth. The 
Russians have probably been trying to do 
this at intervals ever since their first dog 
went into space early in 1958 ; the Ameri- 
cans have made several unsuccessful 
attempts to coax Discoverer satellites home 
from their orbits. Last weekend’s two 
successful catches represent a technical 
break-through nearly as great as that 
achieved when the sputniks were 


down to the The American Dis- 
coverer was actually caught 200 
miles off its predicted 


Co 


from space sounds simple. At a signal from 
the ground, it fires rockets in the direction 


open until it floats unharmed to the land— 
i ican case, to the sea. But 
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great at first to the lay mind, but on closer 
investigation do not appear alarming. In 
principle it will soon be possible for either 
of the big world powers to put into orbit a 
large number of satellites loaded with 
atomic bombs, which it could bring down 
by radar on a given point with both 
accuracy and suddenness. But in ! 

any such game would be unlikely to be 
worth its very costly candle. To hit the 
great varicty of Western bases, Russia 
would need to put a flock of satellites 


anti- missiles, since its position 
be calculated with absolute accuracy. 
The achievement, it has been 
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Bundeswehr public relations 0 
down country have been sedulously 
' projecting an image of military respect for 
the citizén and his elected representatives. 
Yet from time to time a clatter of falling 
bricks can be heard, revealing that the new 
- ideas have not yet fully penetrated some 
seniog noddies. In a memorandum now 
being circulated to all ranks, the acting 
i of the forces, Vice- 

in 
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rigibly tactless Herr Strauss. They have 
shown more tact in pursuing other aims, 
such as authority to build larger destroyers. 
But it is as well that a German public 
as exists to remind them of their “ off 

its.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


A House Divided 


HE south Koreans voted for a complete 

break with the past in the general 
elections of July 29th, but their new govern- 
ment does not look strong enough for the 
job in hand. Indeed, the new prime minister, 
Dr John Chang, who announced his cabinet 
this week, comes to power under a double 
handicap: he was not President Posun Yun’s 
first choice, and he cannot rely on more 
than half the votes of his own Democratic 
party. 

The Democrats, who had been sorely 
harassed in the last few years of President 
Rhee’s “Liberal” regime, were given an 
overw ing majority at the polls. It soon 
became clear, however, that the “ old” and 
“new” factions of the party were unwill- 
ing to work together. President Yun, who 
belongs to the “old” faction, nominated 
Dr Kim Do Yun. as premier, but the House 
of Representatives turned him down by one 
vote—112 to 111. Dr Chang, as leader of 
the “new” faction, won the nomination, 
but with a majority of only ten and with 
the help of 25 of the 50 Independents, on 
whom he will have to depend in the months 
to come if the breach in the Democratic 
party is not somehow closed. His cabinet 
of unknowns consists of eleven “new” 
faction men, one from the “ old” faction 
and two Independents. 

|Dr Chang, who served as Premier under 
President Rhee, then broke with him and 
was elected vice-president for the opposi- 
tion, is an able man. But he will need in- 
creased aid from outside Korea and support 
from the House if he is to be given a chance 
to replenish the republic’s treasury and re- 
mould its foreign icy. Dr Rhee’s 
obsessive hatred of _ — south 
Korea to neglect its na t oppor- 
tunities and settle into an unhealthy reliance 
on American aid for its bread and butter. 
Before this can be changed, south Korea 
must somehow escape from its isolation. 
Mr Ikeda’s government in Tokyo has 
ee ee ee aad 
off economic co-operation to south 
Korea; Dr Chang would be wise to accept. 
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ARAB WORLD 


Flimsy Armistice 


grown the only achievement that the 
current Arab League meeting will be 
able to chalk to its credit is that after 
eighteen months’ estrangement, the Iraqi 
and United Arab Republic delegates have 
been persuaded to sit at the same table. 
On Monday, the foreign ministers of eight 
Arab couniries began their meeting’ at 
Shtaura, a Lebanese mountain resort near 
the Syrian frontier. The Saudi Arabian 
foreign minister, Crown Prince Faisal, 
pleaded ill health and sent his minister of 
education; the Tunisians are still staying 
away in a prolonged sulk with Cairo. 

he ministers are discussing Algeria, 
inter-Arab relations and Palestine—in that 
order. Perhaps remembering the League’s 
habit of producing rousing but ineffectual 
resolutions on Algeria, M. Krim Belkacem, 
the rebel deputy prime minister, attended 
the first part of the conference in an effort 
to pin the ministers down to a promise to 
sever relations with France. For the Arabs, 
the debate on Algeria was not much more 
than a knock-up for the complicated 
manceuvres to come, and they got away 
with an undertaking to press the rebel case 
at the United Nations. 

The Palestine question serves as an end- 
less source of Arab divisions. The last 
League meeting in February was wrecked 
by the UAR’s proposal for a Palestinian 
government and army that would have 
meant, in effect, the dismemberment of 
Jordan. This time, Cairo is bursting to 
bring up Persia’s continued de facto recog- 
nition of Isracl—although recently there 
have been signs that the UAR is preparing 
a retreat from the limb an which it found 
itself when it summarily broke off rela- 
tions with Persia. The Jordanians, how- 
ever, have been insisting that the unruly 
state of inter-Arab relations should take 
precedence over any Palestinian question. 

At the beginning of the week, Cairo and 
Amman radios were still cracking away at 
each other. Now, as our Middle East 
nt points out on page 816, 
is the possibility of a truce—at any 

uration of the conference. 
King Hussein promised to turn off the 
Jordanian campaign; Lebanese peace- 
makers have obtained some sort of under- 
taking of self-restraint from the UAR 
delegation. If the foreign ministers are 
to discuss any of the issues uppermost in 
their minds, this armistice may turn out 
to be remarkably flimsy. 








HISTORY 


A Ghost of Potsdam 


‘a leakage to the American press of 
the record of a conversation at Pots- 
dam in 1945 between President Truman 
and Stalin has given new point to old con- 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


troversies about the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. The State De- 

t is believed to have been planning 
to publish the documents next year ; very 
likely it is the Presidential election cam- 
paign that has caused information that 
reflects on the Democratic Administration 
of 1945 to be leaked now. 

It was already known that before the 
Potsdam conference the Japanese govern- 
ment had approached the Soviet Union 
with a request for mediation to bring about 
an end to the Pacific war ; and it had pro- 
posed to send Prince Konoye, a former 
prime minister, to Moscow as a personal 
representative of the Emperor for peace 
negotiations. It was known that Stalin de- 
clined to have anything to do with this 
Japanese initiative and told Mr Truman at 
Potsdam shat he had rejected it. What the 
document now published brings out is that 
Mr Truman fully agreed with Stalin that 
the offer, which was still open at the time 
they discussed it, should be rejected ; that 
the demand for unconditional surrender 
should be maintained ; and that Russia’s 
entry into the war against Japan should take 
place, as had been secretly agreed at Yalta. 

Today these proceedings have a very 
very different aspect from that of fifteen 
years ago. There are many people in 
America now who would question both the 
morality and the expediency of refusing any 
negotiation with an already defeated Japan 
when the prosecution of war to the bitter 
end involved both the destruction of two 
Japanese cities with atomic bombs, and a 
Russian conquest of Manchuria and North 
Korea. Mr Truman will no doubt reply 
that unconditional surrender was the official 
allied policy for Japan, and that the pro- 
posed Konoye mission was simply an 
attempt by the Japanese to wriggle out of 
the situation they had brought on them- 
selves. 

It is true that the Japanese aim was to 
obtain some terms better than unconditional 
surrender ; on the other hand, Japan was 
already in such desperate straits by July, 
1945, that most, if not all, of what was sub- 
sequently obtained by its surrender could 
probably have been obtained without either 
the use of the atomic bombs or the Russian 
intervention. This new gloss on the histery 
of the war is not likely to do Mr Truman’s 
reputation any good; whether it will damage 
Mr Kennedy, a Democratic candidate of 
another generation, is another question. 


CROWTHER REPORT 


Employers and Education 


T is a pity that the comments of the 

British Employers’ Confederation on 
the Crowther report on education could not 
have been put forward much earlier than 
ten days ago. It is, however, reasonable to 
expect businessmen to be slower with their 
reactions to educational matters than the 
professionals. In many respects the 
employers are as much in agreement with 


793 
the report as were the bulk of the school 


teachers. They support the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 16, ely adding the 
proviso that they would d this 

* were 


as honoured if last “ sc 
taken out full time at a technical college 
when this seemed more appropriate. 
Schoolteachers will object that this notion 
of the practical men would not make the 
problem—even the disciplinary problem— 
any easier. 

businessmen seem just as ready to 
accept county colleges as to endorse a 
higher school leaving age, wrongly thinking 
that there is no competition between them 
for scarce teaching resources. On the other 
hand, they do commit themselves, at 
least by implication, to support of the whole 
mass of proposals of the Crowther com- 
mittee for drastically improving and ex- 
panding technical and part-time further 
education for young people up to the age 
of 18. They make suggestions at minor 
points, but they commit their members to 
the greatly enlarged process of day- 
release and of induction, or preliminary 
courses, proposed by the Crowther com- 
mittee ; they accept, too, Sir David Eccles’s 
stipulation that day-release should become 
the right of the young employee, rather 
than a privilege to be extended by the 
employer in his discretion. Unhappily, for 
all their support at particular points of the 
Crowther proposals, the employers (like 
many of the schoolmasters, dons and poli- 
ticlans) have failed to see that what was 
vital in the Crowther report was that it 
was a consistent, iftterlocking twenty- 
programme to be implemented as a w 
during a particular and favourable period 
of time. Sir David is not likely to be stimu- 
lated by these comments to any more 
urgent action than he has already taken— 
which is very little. 


Per 100,000 of the population in the 
2500 


2000 


1938 ©1951 "S335 ST 


Of all young men in the age 17 and 
under 21 pons — — “ie 
total male population over 8 years, lo 
were found guilty of indictable offences in 
1938. By 1959 chis had risen to 15% although 
the age group then only represented 5%, of 
the total’ male population over 8 years. 
Some 53% of all offenders in this age 
were guilty of larceny and a further 24, of 
breaking and entering, while 14% were 
guilty of violence against the person and 
sexual offences. 
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LETTERS 


Disarmament and 
Economics 
This letter (in Russian) was sent by a 


countries? But these countries, 
obviously, want to create their own indus- 
tries. To be able to buy from England or 
% USA, for example, refrigerators, they 
have to sell something to those 


a 
8 


. I shall be very 
cam answer me in any way, 
broadcasts. I, i 
to be offended even if 
sharper still_—Yours faithfull 
Minsk, USSR 


Parliament's Decline 


Sir—Your advocacy of even more general 
debates in Parliament, reinforced as it is by 
Bagehot’s authority, has failed to alter my 
conviction that such debates are not the best 
way of employing Parliament's time. Lewis 
Carroll may have had such debates in mind 
when laying down the rule in The Hunting 
of the Snark that if anything is ted 
three times it thereby becomes true. the 
course of a two-day debate, or when two 
debates on the same subject follow each 


Guardian and nothing at all in 
The only speeches which 
advertises to the nation "—to 


° 
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informed and - ill-advised Parliamentary 
pressure. 

The only way in which Parliament would 
be able to increase its prestige and influence 
would be by resuming its effective control 
over public spending. Instead of employ- 
ing its time in uttering repetitive generali- 
ties it should make a supreme effort to slow 
down the rising tide of expenditure and to 
ensure the taxpayer’s money is spent 


that 
to the best advantage for the nation. 


be 


What is needed is to employ at least part 
of each Supply Day for criticising the details 
of some of the estimates. The feeling that 
any item is liable to be challenged, and that 
amendments to that effect are liable to be 
carried—as they were on many occasions 
during the Gladstonian era—would ensure 
that estimates are drafted with more regard 
for the > interests—a result that 
would greatly increase Parliament's prestige. 
+-Yours faithfully, Pact Ermzic 
London, EC4 


. 


S1r—One way to encourage healthy inde- 
pendence of deed and actipn in the Com- 
mons would be to reduce the number of 
Whips. In fact, the total of Government 
Whips has been increased recently to the 
record figure of fourteen. 

In 1936, nine Whips “ looked after ” 431 
Government supporters in the Commons— 
a ratio of 1 to 48. Today the ratio is 1 to 
26.—Yours faithfully, 

Peter G. RIcHARDS 
The University, Southampton 


Investment Abroad 


payments estimates are 
vitiated by the i te treatment of re- 
investment in the current account. Since in 
stwar years retained profits have been of 
im as a source of direct invest- 
ment, partial omission of this credit 
involves substantial understatement of the 
true surplus. 
At present the extent of the understate- 
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ment is unknown although there are indica- 
tions that it may be as much as {150 million 
per annum. point will no doubt be 
clarified when the Board of Trade publishes 
its new survey of direct investment. In the 
meantime it seems hazardous to use the 
existing estimates as a reliable guide to the 
size of capital exports.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW3 A. R. Conan 


Iceland 


Sir—The news from Iceland in your issue 
of August 20th was doubtless supposed to 
be cheering. But it is disappointing that 
you persist in writing about sea fisheries as 
though they were chunks of farm land. 

I am not a biologist, nor yet a student of 
the coastal waters dispute. But it seems 
clear that all parties could gain by agrecing 
on the management of this entire stock of 
fish, in order to produce a larger total catch. 
This augmented harvest could be shared 
between the parties in fractions agreed by 
international bargaining. Both parties have 
something to gain: Britain perpetual rights 
as long as she participates in fm conserva- 
tion of the yield; Iceland a larger catch 
(perhaps much larger), entry to the British 
market, and British scientific expertise. 

The regime itself would require much 
study, but both Iceland and Britain have 
already participated in such studies of the 
North Sea and the north-west Atlantic 
fisheries. \ te would probably include limita- 
tions on' the minimum size of nets, the 
number of vessels, and perhaps the season 
in which various grounds may be used. 
Japan and the United States are already 
parties with Canada in the study and man- 
agement of the seal, halibut and salmon 
stocks. The agreement and the management 
techniques used to differ in cach instance 
and doubtless that used in Iceland would b be 
different again. What is im t is the 
realisation that even a twelve-mile limit 
cannot fence out rival fishermen from a 
mobile fish population. All parties must 
practise “ abstention,” and all can gain from 
a share of an increased, or perpetuated, 
catch. 

Is it beyond the wits of diplomats who 
can come to world-wide agreement on so 
many matters of defence, air and sea traffic, 
and communications, to make an agreement 
with one country so that both might bene- 
ficially harvest the fishery?—Yours faith- 
fully. ANTHONY SCOTT 
Cambridge 


School Fees 


Sir—Your article on school bills reached 
one conclusion which I think is seriously 
wrong. Whilst correctly forecasting that 
nae lee oe ee 
schools, despite the ong bye the article 
then went on to suggest the only solu- 
tion was for the famous schools to increase 
their fees and to build more accommodation 
with the surplus 

The fees are ‘already too high, and the 


LETTERS 


big schools too big. The real solution is 
to ~- more public schools. 

The Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, who are desperately worried 
about placing all their prep-school pupils, 
have recenily been getting City opinion on 
the possibilities of launching a new public 
school: the City have in a estimated the 
cost of creating a new public school at a 
quite prodigious figure which has dis- 
couraged the whole project. 

And yet over the last six years a lone 
new = school, Milton Abbey in Dorset, 

created and recognised with a 
capital loan close to the {100,000 mark. 
With fees of £370 a year and 240 boys, 
the Board of Governors are now in a posi- 
tion to service this loan and to redeem it 
comfortably within twenty years. What 
the country needs today is not an over- 
swollen Charterhouse or Rugby, but four or 
five more Milton Abbeys. 

To launch a plan of this nature we want 
a standing committee of influential men in 
industry, commerce and banking working 
together with an ex-headmaster, an archi- 
tect, estate agent and lawyer and employing 
one full-time executive interested in both 
building and public school teaching. 

With my pre as headmaster of 
Milton Abbey I would be happy to help 
launch such a committee and to sit at its 
meetings ; and equally happy to hear from 
any reader interested.—Yours faithfully, 

HvuGn HopGktnson 
Milton Abbey, Dorset 


Pakistan 


Sir—In your article “Far Eastern Re- 
proaches " (June 18th) you said, inter alia: 
“But there are three things ‘that the 
Americans and the West as a whole can 
reasonably do. . . . The second is to try to 
ea throughout ‘the debatable lands the 


erous impression that the West is pre- - 
pe to 4 wo Semae its own political principles 


in placing all its confidence in the parties 
or regimes that chiefly serve its military 
convenience.” This applies most truthfully 
to Pakistan's present martial law regime. 
Barring a few honourable exceptions, the 
British press and political leaders have as 
a whole been full of praise for martial law, 
which in the words of Sir Winston 
Churchill is a “ lawless law.” 


Pakistan back to the Ripon reforms of the 
eighteen-cighties. They have also been 
consistent in their praise of the alleged 
pre eyy onaer — of the military 
regime, forgetting that these should not be 
mistaken for policy-making. Even the few 


the same th 
course, stren in their conviction that 
the dicta suits the Western 


i consequences. Sen- 
tences under the martial law from 
death or 14 years’ i confis- 


The British ane aad 
porn bd oy » Lorelcs icy tome Gale Supe 
port to restoration of civil liberties and 
the constitution which the military regime 
is unwilling to restore. 

Since the army is being influenced by 
politics and factionalised, the continuation 
of this state of affairs could mean that the 
West will not be able to rely on an efficient 
and well-knit Pakistan army. Already 
(eas snp co sees cometh 

the army is to remain away from its 
lgtimate duties and involved inthe meshes 
of civil administration, 


for them. as well as for Pakistan’s present 
rulers. 


For fear of martial law action I prefer, 
Sir, to remain anonymous in print.—Yours 


faithfully, A PAKISTANI 
Karachi 


Persia 
Sir—l wonder what elucidation is intended 


1960 sounds f Arabian 
Nightish ; still, no harm done Iranian, 
however, 


ignorant persist in 
haunting modern Iran with this ghost of 


. its long, fascinating, but in its relations with 


not always happy, Persiae 
history. —Yours faithfully, 


Tehran, lran D. RAFTOPOULOS 


that the name of jan delegate who 
took the in counter. 
and ultimately defeating General Smuts 
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from the magnificently appr iate death on 


the fiftieth anniversary ¢ Declaration 
BOOKS et a aes 
Jefferson Temple on the banks of the Poto- 


“ain te iapanediae ania 

s | , y in inter-connections Detween 

At the Bottom of the Pyramid | the political use of Jefferson’s name and the 

loti the Seteneh aoa By 1840. 

East African Chicfs i . Signi i relating to e ‘ , 

s j f after Jefferson’s death, 

Bilted by Audrey Richards. ial administrati ns aatha pelle Sal divisions of the Jeter: 
i i i sonian inheritance were already plain: 


Lge age of the age gave’ four clear faces 
to : 


and practical statesman of the Whigs, the state 
rights constitutionalist of the Old Republi- 
cans. But all these visages tended to merge 
into the imposing figure of the Father or 

Apostle of cy. 

Disunion and civil war brought about a 
temporary eclipse, but in the later nine- 
teenth century democracy firmly laid hold 
of Jefferson as its patron saint. The twen- 
tieth century revealed that there were 
difficulties here, since as democracy moved 
increasingly towards greater state interven-. 
tion the individualist aspects of the Jeffer- 
sonian creed became more difficult to fit in. 


er oa ee eae Dee & 
could be argued that Jefferson 


were bei oy bascaly” Hama 


war for freedom could be interpreted as an 
effort to give Jeffersonian ideals world-wide 


currency. 

Still more recently yet another thing has 
happened: Jefferson has been rescued from 
the clutches of the politicians by the 
academicians, and it is now Jefferson as the 
civilised man, rather than as the party 
chieftain, who figures largest in the image. 
Professor Peterson's bibliography shows 
the richness and variety af the literature 
dedicated to Jefferson, inati in the 


ee 
tion of hi 


The Road to Olympus 
— Image in the American 
, Of the fascinating histori 
By Merrill D. Pét most fascinating historical works to 


have come this reviewer's way for a very 


Dr Richards’s essay) and the bureaucratic Oxford University Press. 558 pages. 605. —_Jong time. 


“ independence ” attained pushing to 
chiefs around 80 2 10 cut duit tec ee eae nee C Is Figh 
ties selves as a forward-looking race, but no ; 
Sic thdntbehdheintbiemnstindk yume mee tere Wem ter eek ene CO eee ener 
FR deren P" whether the The Life of Charles XII, King of 
They vary ill wi Sweden 1697-1718 
. tat * . « 


centralised By Frans G. Bengtsson. 
Translated by Naomi Walford with an intro- 
duction by Eric Linklater. 
Macmillan. 509 pages. 42s. 
i y penetration, HARLES XI1’s period of glory was brief 
its clarity of style and its but sensational. In 1700 it seemed 
sive irony, has stydied the Jefferson image that the eighteen-year-old king was about 
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to succumb to a hostile coalition of northern 


tanding military genius of He had 
star genius % 
defeated the Danes in a few w crushed 
the Russians at Narva, dethroned Augustus 
II of Poland and carried the war into 
Saxony, making a triumphant settlement at 
Altranstidt. But the rest of his reign was 
a long and dreary anti-climax. After Altran- 
stadt the king moved into Russia, intending 
to conquer Moscow, but the distance was 
too great and the army ran short of supplies. 
He c his direction and veered south 
to the aine, only to be decisively de- 
mg by Peter the Great —— — 
of Poltava. Abandoning his army, 
wounded warrior left on a stretcher for a 
futile five-year sojourn in T . When 
the Sultan thought it time that his guest 
moved on, Charles refused to go and in an 
absurd eight-hour battle endeavoured to 
defend his house at Bender against a horde 
of janissaries. On his return he resumed 
the war until |a stray shot at Frederikshall 
brought an end to his campaigning. He was 
the last European king to die in battle. 
The flavour of this ¢ i career 
is admirably conveyed in this tion of 
the twenty-five-year-old biography by the 
late Frans Bengtsson, but the book contains 
little to help towards a serious understand- 
ing of the subject. Bengtsson was a 
littérateur, who regarded his story as a 
Viking saga and his hero as a — 


ing chapters “ Alone against Destiny”. But 
Charles XII's — une a study in 
pointlessness, is exploits, c- 
tacular, bordered on the oom Sear of 
elementary diplomatic sense, he underrated 
his enemies and neglected his friends. He 
was indifferent alike to the sufferings of his 
army and the miseries of his neglected coun- 
try. He had the puritanism of the dedicated 
soldier, was shy of women and careless of 
food and drink. Inarticulate and undemon- 


processes were 
sive exterior, but it is casy to see why the 
Turks called him Demir-Bachi—Iron-Head. 


tory it seems a 
of translation. The new y contains 


BOOKS 
standing of Charles XII, but the inquiring 
reader will learn more about them a 
pl do we “Economic His- 
tory of Sweden” than he will ever glean 
from this great volume of florid prose. 


Europe at its Peak—and 
in Decline 


The New Cambridge Modern History 

Vol. X: The Zenith of European 

Power, 1830-1870. 

Edited by J. P. T. Bury. 

Vol XII: The Era of Violence, 1898-1945. 

Edited by David mson. 

Cambridge University Press. 796 pages and 

623 pages. 40s. and 37s. 6d. 

re the syndics of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press were more sensitive men they 

might by now have withdrawn Volume XII 

of their new history in deference to the 

poe, eg criticism that it has received ; 

they have preferred to wait and that 

s skilful feat of edi ip in 

Volume X will restore the reputation of the 

series. For Mr Bury has by any standard 

produced a volume that i 

not all, the problems set 

of a collective history on 


els 
j 
g 
5 


Bury himself has done 
much to provide the student with clues 
for the interpretation of this whole period, 
so bewildering in the richness and variety 


was 
Se te 

the on the United Kingdom and 
its interests, but this chapter 
as it is one of the few weak spots 
' Of course, in a volume that treats of topics, 
of events and of the narrative history of 
oe Se eee eres aan 
je ee ee eee 
u- 


797 


relatively new, than Mr Joll on Germany 
or Mr Macartney on Austria, where the 
narrative tends to sag under the weight of 
the author's detailed knowledge. 

On the whole the genius of the present 
eS ee a rate in the 

glish speaking countries (M. Pouthas is 
the only continental contributor)—is for 
analysis not narrative. But there are ex- 
tal af te sinrghnnte with plenty of quse 

risorgimento ty to 

—though his anti-Cavour bias will di 
some Italians ; and Mr Michael Foot (the 
historian, of course) provides a chapter on 
the origins of the Franco-Prussian war that 
will be, and deserves to be, cribbed by 
clever undergraduates for at least the next 
generation. Meanwhile even the most 
sophisticated professional should not miss 
two “ analytical” contributions, Dr Norman 
Sykes on religions and the relations of 
churches and states and Mr John Roach on 
education and the press. 


‘i. call the first half of the twentieth 
century “the era of violence ” gives a 
hostage to fortune ; the second half may yet 
prove more violent still. The historian of 
nearly contemporary events can hardly ex- 
pect much success in getting them into per- 
spective. He knows what led to the events 
he is describing, or at any rate what 
preceded them, but he does not know what 
will follow them. As Dr David Thomson 


that the eventual outcome of each was quite 
unforeseen and largely unintended when it 
began. 


Germane and true as it is, even this 





it. ining 
chapters are journalism, not badly done, 
acceptable material for, say, a supplement 
for a ee but, as an organised 
history of Europe, laughably inade- 
quate. 


The Dark Thirties 


A History of Socialist Thought, Vol. V : 
Socialism and Fascism 1931-1939 


G. D. H. Cole. 


—an 


t from its beginnings must have come ° 


to ; 
It is impossible, too, not to regr 


swamping of that history of socialist ¢ q 


hich Cole originall 
, in a history of sociali 
" politics and now, finally, in what amounts 
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to a general history of the thirties with some 
special reference to socialism. The “ His- 
tory” as it stands is an enormous achieve- 
ment—as well as a testimony and monu- 
ment to its author’s heroic courage. The 
history of ideas remains an ¢lement em- 
bedded im its rich diversity. One day, some- 
one will quarry out that element, bring it 
up to date, and incorporate the contribu- 
tions brought by the experience, in many 
different national settings, of power and 
responsibility, achievement and disillusion. 
What a pity—what an infinite pity—that 
that someone should not be G. D. H. Cole. 


Education by Radio 


An Indian Experiment in Farm Radio 
Forums 


By J. C. Mathur and. Paul Neurath. 
UNESCO (1959). 132 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ITH the assistance of Unesco, All’ 


India Radio conducted a series of 
Farm Forums in the state of Bombay to 
find out whether the radio can be used to 
convey knowledge to farmers and to see 
how far that knowledge is translated into 
action. The experiment, conducted with all 
the care and detail one associates with sur- 
veys undertaken under international 
auspices, proved cdnclusive: io i 
excellent medium of information and educa- 


untouchables: are sti 


None of these conclusions is new ; what 
is new and valuable is the statistical and 
factual detail with which they are supported. 
The extent to which radio can be used to 


of the forums, in a number of villages hens 
were inoculated, cattle were improved, 
approach roads were dug, drinking water 
was boiled against guinea worm and wells 
were made sanitary, rats were killed ; in 
addition, adult literacy classes were started, 
teach-one-teach-ten schemes initiated and 
kindergartens planned. 

So much for those who maintain that the 
Indian peasant is dumb and conservative. 
However, as the survey shows, for pro- 
grammes to be effective, they have to be 
very carefully geared to the audience’s needs 
and tastes ; and for the radio message to be 
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iven force and digested, genuine discussion 
to follow, preferably away from the 
umbrella of organised authority. All India 
Radio would do well to study these results 
not only for its rural broadcasts but also 
for its news broadcasts ; it might perhaps 
n cease to be one of the dullest and most 
servile muthpieces in the free world. 


Governor's Wife 


Emergency Exit 


By Sylvia Foot. 
Chatto & Windus. 192 pages. 16s. 


HIS governor’s-wife’s-eye view of the 

Cyprus emetgency is a rarity among the 
spate of books now being published on 
Cyprus. It may not contribute much to 
the serious analyses of the causes and course 
of the conflict. But it gives a vivid 
and human account of the frustrations, 
alarms and occasional humorousness of life 
within the barbed wire and armed guards 
surrounding Government House. | Lady 
Foot and her husband had known Cyprus in 
happier days when they had made many 
Cypriot friends. This made the senseless 


‘bloodshed of the emergency, and the in- 


evitable alienation of former friends, all the 
more distressing; but it must also have 
strengthened the determination of the Foots 
to look beyond the immediate crisis in 
search of some means of getting the 
Cypriots out of their present troubles. One 
hopes that the Cypriots realise a little how 
lucky they were that, throughout the darkest 
days of the emergency, sanity, patience and 
a dogged determination to help them should 
have prevailed at Government House. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THe New STATECRAFT: 
American Foreign Policy. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cam- 

bridge University Press. 262 pages. 40s. 

Mr Liska begins his book with the statement 

“ Foreign aid is an instrument of foreign policy,” 

and his analysis centres on the conditions re- 

= to make aid an effective political tool. 

rejects the fashionable thesis that massive 

American aid freely given to the newly develop- 

ing countries will automatically tend to create 

conditions in which policies favourable to the 

United States will flourish, and he comes out . 
strongly for “control.” But his concept of 

control is a sophisticated one. This is no plea 

for “ more strings ” but, rather, for greater con- 

sistency between aid programmes and other 

aspects of diplomacy, and for a better under- 

standing of the complicated reciprocal relation- 

ship between donor and recipient. Mr Liska is 

a political scientist, and his fellow practitioners 

will probably find his specialised approach rather 


Foreign Aid in 
By George Liska. 


‘more congenial than will the economist or the 


layman. 


ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
John C. Miller. Revised Edition. Stanford 
University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 552 pages. 42s. 

This revised edition of Mr Miller’s work, 
which was first published in 1943, contains little 


\additional material. The small introduction has 


been rewritten and the bibliography slightly 
amended, but the body of the book remains 
untouched. However, such was its original 
excellence that it remains one of the most read- 
able and reliable textbooks on the exciting period 
in which colonial discontent boiled into rebellion. 
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MOTH beats senselessly 
round a glaring arc lamp. 

It’s very still outside. 

For this is two in the morning. 
But inside the shadowed dome 
of this high, echoing” hangar, 
there is no stillness. For this is 
two in the morning of the day 
Donald Campbell is to drive 
Bluebird on her first vital test. 
There she stands. Low. Squat 

A sleek, almost menacing blue, 
highlighted silhouette. And round 
her swarm the 2 o'clock men 
behind this great adventure. The 
unsung heroes. The mechanics 
who've laboured night after night 
for six weeks— or snatch- 
ing quick, unsatisfying cat-naps 
to get her ready. Men like ‘Chief’ 
Leo Villa —who’s holding a mut 
tered last minute conference right 
there in the foreground (he’s been 
40 years with the fabulous Camp- 
bells). Men like Squadron Leader 
Peter Carr who gave up flying 
supersonic jets for the R.A.F. 
especially to join Donald Campbell 
as Manager of this fantastic ven- 
ture. Men like 21 years old Brian 
Coppock, straining into the guts 


1960 


The ‘two 
aoe aden ae 





he two i men 
behind Campbell 


of Bluebird (front centre), whose 
only bed for the past week has 
been a shake-down in the hangar. 





This is what lies behind the 
glamour. This, and mach more. 
The much more of months 
of patient research. British 
Petroleum is supplying all the 
fuel and lubricants for Bluebird. 
At its Sunbury Research Station 
enormous overtime effort has been 
put in to solve many completely 
new problems: to produce gear 
oil that would give protection up 
to a stress of 290,000 Ib. per square 
inch at 11,000 r.p.m. in the 
transmission : to find greases that 
would stand up to the tempera- 
tures experienced in braking from 
500 m.p.h.: such were the 
problems. They have been solved. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


And, like the mechanics, BI’’s 
technicians had their reward 
when, at precisely 1.56 p.m. on 
July 21st, Donald Campbell set 
Bluebird’s wheels spinning for 
the first trip under her own 
power round the test circuit at 
Goodwood. 

Soon Bluebird and Campbell will 
meet at Utah. To smash that 
record for Britain. BP wishes him 
all the luck in the world. But 
whether he succeeds or ‘not, it will 
not be in vain. For as Campbell said 
“An awful lot of research has gone 
into this project and the private 
motorist will cer- 
tainly enjoy the 
fruits of it.”’ 
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They're produced in Britain—AT LOWER COST 


BURROUGHS 
CALGULATOR SALES: 
DOUBLE IN 12 MONTHS 


Over the last twelve months sales of Burroughs calculators 
have leapt to more than twice last year’s figure! This is because 
Burroughs now give even better value for money, with the big 
reductions made last year in calculator prices. 

These reductions were made possible by improved production 
methods in Burroughs ultra-modern | factories in Scotland. 
Burroughs have built machines for British business since 1898, 
and all calculators are made in Britain. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC CALCULATOR NOW ONLY £165 FULL-FEATURE CALCULATOR WITH “MEMORY-DIALS”’ 

(Style € 2054) This is the all-purpose office machine for WOW ONLY £260 (Style C 3054) Here's a machine with all 
rapid calculations and additions. If your business has, for the advantages of the C 2054 plus a memory register that can 
erample, invoicing, payroll, statistical or stock record provide group and grand totals together with instant sub- 
applications, you will find the simplicity, accuracy = traction for the deduction of discounts, etc. Here are big 
speed ¢ this Burroughs calculator mene. Savings in time and labour, and faster calculating at less cost. 


sceEE Burroughs First 


STAND No. 98/106 AT THE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION OLYMPIA 3-12 OCTOBER 


356-366 Oxford Street, London W.1. Telephone: nype Park 9861. Factories at Strathleven and Cumbernauld 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Recession Round 
the Corner? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OVERNMENT Officials in Washington are beginning to ask 
themselves privately whether a recession is in the making— 
a question Wall Street and the Democrats have been asking 
out loud for some time. A number of businessmen and responsible 
economists think that a decline is already under way, even though 
most economic indicators have shown little change during the past 
few months. This pessimistic group is still in a minority, but it 
is growing rapidly, while those who holg that business activity is 
poised for a new leap forward are now few and far between. 
Certainly no one is talking in terms of the boom which was taken 
for granted at the beginning of the year. President Eisenhower's 
moderately optimistic attitude is wholly understandable ; no 
Administration feels any; obligation to predict a recession, particu- 
larly when an election is approaching. Yet the series of easing 
actions taken by the Federal Reserve authorities (though they 
are described as technical adjustments) and the Administration's 
efforts to accelerate defence spending and to stimulate construction 
are clear indications of official concern. private, government 
economists confess to being confused and worried by the phicg- 
matic behaviour of consumers, who seem to have lost a great deal 
of their appetite for goods—both durable and non-durable. 

Given the sharp drop in steel production, which has been 
limping along at a depression rate of just above 50 per cent of 
capacity, and the declines in such economic sectors as farm equip- 
ment and construction, a case can be made for saying that the 
country is already in recession. But the yardsticks do not provide 
clear-cut proof, for the gross national product has continued to 
achieve new records ; industrial production has shown remarkable 
stability, with the index at 109 of the 1957 average in June and 
Pa Oe ee ee 111 in January ; 

and personal income has advanced slowly but steadily since the 
beginning of the year. In fact, the President’s economic advisers 
have argued that the maintenance of a high level of activity at 
a time when readjustments are taking place in steel and other 
industries suggests that business is basically sound. But they are 
no longer dismissing out of hand the possibility that signs of 
recession will persist and even multiply. 

Apart from the steel mills, industry has continued to pour out 
goods. But most durable ones have been selling slowly, with the 
result that manufacturers and retailers are holding swollen stocks. 
The manufacturers will probably be cutting down their output until 
these stocks are reduced. Producers of non-durable goods have 
enjoyed somewhat better sales, but their output has been geared 
to even more ambitious targets ; so they, too, may be cutting back. 
In any case, the boost provided by the building up of stocks 
throughout the first half of the year is not likely to be present 
in the second half and, with so much productive capacity now 
idle and profit margins shrinking, there is a real danger of a sharp 
reduction in business spending on plant and equipment. 


Nevertheless, the hopes of a seasonal upturn in the autumn are 
not unfounded. The summer, after all, is a slack period and offers 
no sure guide to the future. A change in mood may occur with 
the introduction of the new car models; this is bound to help 
the steel industry. Construction activity, spurred by lower interest 
rates and easier terms for mortgages, should rise even though the 
autumn and winter months are usually slow periods for builders. 
In addition, government spending for defence, which declined 
moderately throughout the first half of the year, is now being 
accelerated. Finally, though business may be contemplating a 
reduction in capital spending, most projects are planned and 
financed well in advance, so that any sharp reduction in outlays 
is unlikely to make itself felt before the end of the year. Thus, 
while a powerful upsurge now seems out of the question, a rise of 
at least seasonal proportions is still a reasonable prospect. This 
would not necessarily be inconsistent with the view that a recession, 
if not already apparent, is just around the corner. 


EW economists are prepared to accept, indeed, the theory that 
F economic activity can continue to mark time indefinitely. 
They insist that business must eventually move up or down and 
that the longer the stalemate the greater is the risk of a decline. 
In contrast, the Federal Reserve authorities have held, almost as 
an article of faith, that recessions are the result of speculative 


PERSONAL INCOME 
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develop during booms—hence its recent concentra- 

i ee ee Officials 

still inclined \to the view that the static 

state of business activity is necessary to correct the distortions 
the prolonged steel strike. But they do concede 

that the stability visible on the surface may conceal some 


Hil 


their lending rates only this week, and many prospective borrowers 
may have beeen waiting for this. Business spending seems to be 
. the key, for consumer instalment debt is already at a record peak 
of over $41 billion, with repayments running at over 13 per cent 
of incomes after tax. Outside the housing market consumer 
borrowing was least affected by the tighter credit controls, and is 
to be stimulated now by lower interest rates. 
If business activi 
seasonal grounds, the advent of a new Administration may 
i that is now lacking. But even if bigger govern- 
ment spending programmes are requested and approved it will 
until mid-1961, before they make 
the fa 
if 


2 te of the economy rests with 
businessmen and listless, 


not sated, consumers. 
Kennedy's Southern Cross 


N this week's debate on the provision of medical care for old 
People, the Senate put both presidential candidates firmly in 
places. It voted down the rival programmes favoured by 
Kennedy and Vice President Nixon and proceeded to pass, 
conservative measure already approved 


. But it was on Mr Kennedy that the 
iy since gheiag geatl aa nile tes tore 
ip nor the presence of Mr Lyndon Johnson on his 
i Democrats to the 
of solidarity at 
because northern Democrats 
coalition of conservative Republi- 
is still going strong. On the medical 
by 19 members of his party 

one liberal Republican 
Senate proposes modest federal 


call Gitlin oh hier ean 


manages to hold up this autumn, if only ., 
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cases—as determined by means tests. It is acceptable to Mr 
Eisenhower and was backed strongly by the conservatives of both 
parties who are convinced that a more ambitious scheme would 
only open the door to “ socialised medicine.” Mr Nixon gave his 
support to an amendment introduced by Senator Javits, a liberal 
Republican from New York, which would have provided more 
extensive coverage and larger benefits. The Vice President will 
thus be able to take credit for good intentions without having parted 
company with the present Administration. Mr Kennedy's pro- 
gramme, on the other hand, would have extended federal health 
Se ee ee to be financed by an 
in the social security tax paid jointly by employers and 
ane ‘The scheme would have by-passed private health 
insurance plans,.would have been compulsory and would have 
involved no means test. 

Mr Kennedy’s defeat has deprived him both of a recommendation 
to the large number of elderly voters and of the prospect of an 
issue: Mr Eisenhower would have vetoed a measure involving com- 
pulsion. And any attempt to blame the Republicans is likely to fall 
flat since Mr Eisenhower is constantly reminding the electorate that 
the Democrats have a two-thirds majority in the present Congress. 
Mr Kennedy clearly is not enjoying the current session. Even on 
the less controversial proposal to raise the minimum vsg- he had 
a close fight. He succeeded in persuading the Senate to lift it 
from its present $1 an hour to $1.25, but in order to avoid defeat 
he had to agree to lop off some 900,000 workers from the 5 million 
to be brought under the law for the first time. The Bill still 
has to be reconciled with a less generous measure passed by 
the House in June, 


Battle of Two Underdogs 


R NIXON, the Republican presidential candidate, has wisely 

refused to abandon the effective role of political underdog 
just because the first Gallup Poll since the nominating conventions 
gives him s0 per’ cent of those questioned compared with a mere 
44 per cent for Senator Kennedy. This is a radical reversal of their 
fortunes, but to some extent it simply reflects the fact that the 
poll was taken soon after the Republican convention when all the 
political lime-light was focused on the Vice President. When 
Senator Kennedy was battling for the Democratic nomination and 
monopolising the headlines, he moved into the lead. The only safe 
conclusion is that the race will be close. 

One place where it may be unexpectedly close is in the border 
states of the South, which even Mr Nixon tended at first to write 
off as out of bounds for Republicans once the Democrats had 
chosen Mr Johnson as their vice-presidential candidate. The 
risk to the Democrats that the southern states might choose presi- 
dential electors not pledged to the official candidate is 
with the news that South Carolina and Louisiana (though by the 
tiniest of margins) are safe for Senator Kennedy. On the other 
hand, the Republicans may pick up electoral votes in Virginia, 
Florida, Oklahoma and Tennessee. Even North Carolina, which 
has voted Republican only once—in 1928 when Al Smith, a Roman 
Catholic, was the Democratic candidate—gave Mr Nixon a tre- 
mendous welcome last week when he dipped a tentative toe into 
southern waters. Mr Nixon was exceedingly skilful. He protected 
himself with northern voters by standing four-square on Negro 
rights and asserting that the Democrats had promised more in 
their platform to the Negroes than they can carry out but he also 
hinted that the Republicans would be more moderate in practice. 
Two other factors are working in his favour in the South: distrust 
of Senator Kennedy's religion and conservative suspicions that the 
trade unions have too much influence over him. 

Continued on page 806 
Legal Lights on page 805 
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Nuclear instrumentation 
and Superheating 


These are the headings of two important features in the 
September issue of Nuclear Engineering, on sale now. 

The first has particular reference to improving progressively 
the reliability of nuclear instrumentation. Nuclear 
Lngineering aroused world interest by a questionnaire on this 
problem circulated some months ago. 

fA teeter The second discusses and evaluates various proposed forms 
fee CEQ CG of superheating, particularly for boiling water reactors, in 
KCK (( | ro = sir neo increasing the efficiency of power produced 
Apart from the usual round-up of world news, this issue 
includes tabulated data on some thirty small power reactors, 
setting out details of their characteristics for ease of 
comparison, and two important contributions from Sweden. 
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journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each of these 
publications is a leader in its field — and not only in the 
home market. Every year 2} million copies circulate in 133 


weds countries throughout the world. The specialized journals of 
Temple Press are authoritative and informative. It pays to 
advertise in them. 
MARCHON ADDS A SPARKLE TO THE WORLD Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
\ with these journals by Temple Press Bock Division. 


Evidently here is a ‘mum’ with her pocket to consider. There's no 

doubt that modern detergents, for all their gentleness with things | NUCLEAR 
that need it, give a powerful amount of washing for the money. The | | 

power and the gentleness often result from the highly specialised | ENGINEERING 
detergent raw materials developed by Marchon to meet the critical 
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TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED . 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 


needs. of detergent manufacturers—and detergent users—all 
over the world. 


— Nuclear Eagineering 
The Acroptone and Astronautics © Plastion 
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Cveling and Mopeds the Motor Sug 
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Who puts the | 7 
muscle 
behind the 
big heave-ho? 





An Oldham battery put that up there. And powering a fork-lift truck is no 
easy life for a battery. All that stopping, starting, tilting, stacking. But it’s 


just the kind of assignment for which Oldham are always finding ever-more- 
efficient answers. 


Constant research 
Power Seal plates, vitreous felt retainer mats, Fibrak separators, ‘X’ metal 
alloy grids—all these are Oldham ‘firsts’ in the field of battery research. In 


practical terms, they mean much longer battery life and even greater 
efficiency. 


Now-—the greatest advance of ail! 

Oldham’s latest product represents the greatest advance ofall: the Pg double- 
sleeve multi-tube battery for industrial traction and buses. Outstanding 
Pg benefits are longer life, greater capacity, reduced weight and low 
self-discharge. The result is a battery which, size for size, will power a 
heavier payload or make possible an extended operating time. The Pg can 
make an important contribution ‘to lowering operating costs. If this is your 
problem, better make a note: discuss Pg with an Oldham engineer. 


Oidham here, there, everywhere 

The Oldham story is one of successful development for many diverse pur- 
poses. Where the going is toughest, where battery failure is unthinkdble— 
there you'll findOldham. In buses, heavy trucks, aircraft ...down mines, on 
farms, not least in your own car. . . Oldham batteries mean longer life, and 
always that famous ‘power to spare’ performance that’s built into every 
Oldham battery. i 


LDHA 


ALWAYS MAKING BATTERIES BETTER 


Industria] Traction Batteries - Portable Mimes Lighting - Emergency Lighting Equipment 
Stationary Battery Installations - Motor Transport Starter Batteries 


OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON - MANCHESTER - TELEPHONE DENTON 2431 
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Legal Lights 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


= week the English legal profession will 

be participating in the typically 
Ametican function of a convention. The 
Bar Council and the Law Society are to 
be the guests of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Washington 
and the Society of the Public Teachers of 
Law will be the guests of the Association of 
American Law Schools at a meeting in New 
York. In both places much is likely to be 
made of the joint heritage of the common 
law. But in spite of this facade of together- 
ness, the legal systems of England and the 
United States are very different and play 
widely divergent parts in theig) respective 
countries. : 

From the first the young American is 
taught to place his faith in rules of law, while 
his English counterpart is being imbued with 
a more sophisticated belief in custom and 
tradition. This early education is reflected 
in the national approaches to the law. The 
American looks upon it as the protector of 
the Constitution and is content that the 
courts should strike down legislation which 
they find violates that legal document. He 
knows that the democratic freedoms are en- 
trenched in the Bill of Rights.’ It therefore 
seems reasonable to him that vital questions 
concerning the control of industrial competi- 
tion, the civil service or minute questions 
on labour-management relations should be 
regarded as essentially legal matters. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, 
is equally content with parliamentary 
supremacy, and thinks of his fundamental 
freedoms as being guaranteed more by 
common sense and a responsible Legislature 
than by an independent judiciary. Since he 
is subject to cabinet government there is no 
great demand for a vigorous administrative 
law; and the judicial tradition of laisser faire 
towards economic questions has discouraged 
the development of any appreciable legal 
control of either labour or management. The 
Englishman’s pride in his independent judi- 
ciary has therefore something of a hollow 
ring to it—for he allows his judges to decide 
very little of national importance. 

Since the two countries are so divided as 
to the scope of law, it is not surprising that 
they hold equally divergent views as to the 
nature of law itself. Almost every English 
lawyer regards law as a coherent body of 
rules induced by the use of legal — 
then applied to the relevant factual situation. 
Use of this logic is regarded as excluding any 
personal attitude on the part of a judge 
deciding a case. 

An American, on the other hand, accus- 
tomed to the much wider scope of his law, 
has little time for distinguishing between law 
and policy. He regards rules of law as 
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providing an element of certainty, but equally 
he regards the law as something creative to 
be used for the benefit of society. Thus 
while the average judge will concede that he 
is influenced by precedents, he will not neces- 
sarily consider himself bound by them and 
he will assume that, in choosing between 
alternative rules or precedents, he is deciding 
a question of policy. Moreover, he will 
probably encourage counsel to discuss the 
effect of his decision on busihess, labour or 
society at large, and he may even analyse 
these factors in his decisions. There are 
certainly some (even on the Supreme Court) 
who would welcome a more English approach 
on the part of the judiciary, but few Ameri- 
cans can conceive of decisions as untouched 
by considerations of policy as those of the 
English courts. 

Working in such different environments it 
is only natural that the status, outlook and 
employment of the legal profession in the 
two countries should diverge widely. The 
American lawyer achieved his position of 
power in the nineteenth century when the 
country was expanding rapidly, and when 
members of the legal profession were often 
the only educated citizens in a community. 
In the twentieth century, this power has been 
systematically consolidated by a profession 
which does not suffer (in this particular 
respect) by being divided, as in Britain, 
between barristers who are lawyers’ lawyers 
and solicitors who deal with the public. 
Lawyers today are regarded as indispensable 
in all sectors of American life. Few com- 
panies would dare to make an important 
decision without consulting them—it is 
lawyers rather than accountants who have 
crept into board rooms in America as the 
result of the increasing complexity of modern 
business. Taxation is kept firmly in the 
hands of the legal profession with the 
accountant treated as littl more than a 
technician. In the civil service the general 
counsel of a department fulfils many of the 
functions of the administrative grade in the 
British civil service ; Congress has a larger 
number of lawyers among its members than 
do the Houses of Parliament. 


¥ many of those who follow the more 

rarified callings of barrister and solicitor 
will find they have much in common with 
the American colleagues whom they will meet 
in Washington. A_ successful Queen’s 
Counsel or a partner in a leading London 
firm of solicitors will be able to have profit- 
able talks with a senior member of a large 
firm of attorneys in New York. There will be 
many mutual problems to discuss at a slightly 
less high-powered level. But there will be 
abundant differences as well. With lawyers 


from the far west it may be difficult to find 
common ground. The American business 
counsel has a function very different from 
the tame industrial lawyer in Britain. The 
trial lawyer and the barrister are almost a 
different genus. And there will be many 
lawyers who specialise in subjects which no 
English lawyer would regard as legal at all. 

When the discussion turns to earnings 
there will be some obvious differences. The 
young lawyer has a much easier life in the 
United States. The man now being hired 
by a large New York firm after taking his 
law degree will be paid up to $7,200 a year— 
which represents about {£1,500 in buying 
power—but his university training has taken 
seven years of his life. On the other hand 
the eminent QC or London solicitor enjoys 
a standard of living not noticeably different 
from that of a partner in the firm which the 
young man will have joined. Outside the 
large firms comparison becomes difficult, 
but the average American lawyer may expect 
to have much the same relative financial 
success as his English equivalent. The 
Vermont attorney may have a higher standard 
of living than the Devonshire solicitor but 
their incomes would probably bear a similar 
relation as those of the Vermont truck driver 
to the Devonshire lorry driver. 


I T is probably the academic lawyers who are 
in for the greatest surprises during their 
visit. It is compulsory in almost every state 
to have a law degree before sitting for the 
bar examinations which are a responsibility 
of the state, not the federal, authorities. 
Moreover, universities require a BA degree 
before allowing a candidate to read for the 
LLB. Even allowing for the lower standard 
of education in many colleges and universi- 
ties this nevertheless means that academic 
law plays a much more vital part in the life 
of the profession than it does in 
The teaching at law schools tends to be 
more vigorous and to cover a much greater 
number of practical subjects than in England. 
Both because of this and because of the 
American system of legal partnerships, which 
includes both branches of the profession, the 
academic lawyer is able to revert to practice 
without serious difficulty. This has a com- 
pon nw dean ibedensgeodiae tiene doe 
pay law ies appreciably higher than 
those in any other part of the university, with 
the possible exception of the medical schools. 
Appointments to the bench and to key posts 
in the civil service are made from the ranks 
of academic lawyers with reasonable 
Sel te Leet a 
attracts some of the outstanding 
academic minds in the United States. 

For both the academic lawyer and tlie daily 
Practitioner the next fortnight’s meetings will 
certainly be a stimulating experience. The 
discovery by Americans that not all English 
lawyers are inhuman and bewigged (or even 
brilliant) will be as healthy for Anglo- 


the British profession that not all American 


lawyers are shysters who bully the judges and 
cheat their clients. . 
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Latin Aid 


wo things—besides the contrast between President Eisen- 

hower’s willingness to meet Dr Castro and the truculence of 
the Cubans—have been smoothing the path of the Secretary of 
State at the meeting of the Organisation of American States in 
Costa Rica this week. One is the refusal of Washington, long 
before the OAS determined on economic sanctions against the 
Trujillo regime, to allow the Dominicans to profit from the 700,000 
ton cut in the Cuban sugar quota. To have done so would have 
reinforced the suspicions of the other Latin American countries 
that the United States still has a soft spot for the dictators of the 
right. Unfortunately the chairmen of the agriculture committees 
in both the Senate and House have been insisting—apparently 
correctly—that the Administration has no such power to disregard 
the Sugar Act which gives the Dominican Republic the right to 


Findings on Foundations 


MERICa’s philanthropic foundations are 

for the first time the subject of an 
Boo-page directory* which provides the 
essential facts and figures on some §$,000 
foundations with combined assets of more 
than $11.5 billion. Few things seem more 
essentially American than the foundation, 
8 free-enterprise device by which the rich 
_ can subsidise their country’s institutions 
of learning, medicine, welfare and art at a 
relatively modest real cost to themselves. 
But the foundation movement has really 


ASSETS AND ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
OF FOUNDATIONS (1956 ~’59) 


taken root only in the last twenty years ; 


more than 87 per cent of the foundations \ 
listed have been set up since 1940. Pro- : 


hibitive war-time taxes on company profits 
gave a strong initial stimulus to this move- 
ment, and the persistence since then of 
high rates of taxation on large personal 
incomes and estates has provided further 
encouragement. ‘There are today twice as 
many foundations as there were in 1955, 
and their numbers are increasing at the 
startling rate of more than a thousand a 
year. 
Besides the attraction of by-passing the 
Internal Revenue Service, the i 


the responsibilities that go with being out- 
standingly prosperous in an impoverished 
world. An early example of this—long 
before the tax evasion motive had such 
validity—was the decision of Mr Andrew 
Carnegie in 1913 to devote the proceeds 
of the sale of his enormous steel interests 
to the establishment of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York “for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among people of the 
United States and of the British 
Dominions and Colonies.” 

While American foundations are num- 
bered in thousands, the bulk of their assets 
are concentrated in a few large funds. By 
far the largest is the Ford Foundation with 
assets of $3.3 billion, or more than a 
quarter of the total for all foundations. 
The Rockefeller Foundation takes second 
place with assets of $648 million, followed 
by the Duke Endowment, the John A. 
Hartford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Indeed, the 
ten foundations with assets of over $100 
million each control more than half the 
total resources of foundations. On the 
other hand, the small foundations under- 
take more than their share of annual 
expenditure. Most of the larger founda- 


GRANTS BY [29 LARGER 
FOUNDATIONS IN 1957 


TOTAL: 349 
Figures denote gronts in $ million 


Y 


tions are centred in the eastern states, 
although their work is both national and 
international; the four largest are run from 
New York. But it is an interesting 
reflection on the rise of new wealth in the 
South-west that two foundations in Texas 
are expected soon to move up among the 
top ten. And California, too, is proving 
fertile ground for new foundations. 


GRANTS FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
BY 60 LARGER FOUNDATIONS IN 1957 


(8-5) 


s 
(4 6) 
BIOLOGY (48) 


TOTAL: 33-0 
Figures denote grants in $ million 


Despite their size and the amount of 
publicity they receive, the annual expendi- 
ture of the foundations represents no more 
than 8 per cent of the national outlay on 
good causes. In 1957 their combined 
expenditure totalled nearly $700 million 
of which the greater part took the form of 
grants to other bodies. The two most 
popular objects of this benevolence were 
education and health, which between them 
received more than half the total. The 
larger foundations devote more of their 
resources to scientific research than do the 
smaller ones which, concentrate on health, 
education and social welfare. One of the 
virtues of the foundations, as the editor 
of the new directory points out, is that 
many of them “place special emphasis 
upon needs and opportunities with low 
visibility, less able to attract funds from 
more ample sources.” 

*, tion ory. } ; 
Prepared by The Foundation Library Centre. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1960. 817 pp, $10.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


wins International acclaim! 














Throughout Britain and fifty-seven countries in 
five continents, crawler tractors, skid-shovels, 
scrapers, pipebooms and other items of the IH 
range are setting new standards of efficiency, 
economy, dependability. Nlustrated 

is an International B-20G-3 Cable 

Control Bullgrader—just one of the many 

IH machines that invest their operators 


with the power ofa thousand hands. 


8.20G.3 
Cabie Contro! Buligradet 


S 
Nterna#vkiOnadll conssvcron covirmens 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 269 CITY ROAD: LONOON BCI 





America’s 
finest 


Bourbon 


You don’t have to cultivate a 

taste for Old Grand-Dad Kentucky 

Straight Bourbon. Whether you go for an Qld Fashioned, 
Whiskey Sour, Manhattan or Mint Julep, \you will find 
that there is nothing to compare with Old Grand-Dad — 
the finest that America can produce. 


Available at all the best bars, or ask at your Wine Merchant. 


~ Old Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 


Produced by National Distillers 
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International area 
in non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
COCOA, vegetable ails 
and ste 
MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 
Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC; 
Telephone: MANsion House 4621 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD + SINGAPORE + PENANG 
KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD «- MONTREAL - TORONTO « ¥ ANCQUVE R A 
Asecictes Compenies in U.S.A,, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, india 
oiistan, Nigeria, Rhodes:a, South Africa, Uganda 


IAL JAA A DO IS DI I A DIED 
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“Guarantees by Mitsui help 
our business develop !’’ 


says Jose Poblete Vidal, industrialise 
and importer, Lima, Peru 


* Mitsui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery imports from 
Japan, resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deal with Mitsui. 


Diversity of products. All the vast range of quality 
products now produced in Japan is available through 
this big trading company. Mitsui keeps a watchful 
eye on suppliers; supervises quality from start to 
finish, even finances to keep manufacturing on schedule. 
Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated 
companies are in 68 centers of world trade. These 
local offices give your inquiries quick, efficient action. 
And you save cable and overseas telephone tolls. 
The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 
companies in light, heavy, and service industries. 
This connection enables foreign trade transactions to 
go smoothly. To see ihow smoothly, get acquainted 
with the Mitsui men in your city. 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI 
& & CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 


London Office: Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street 
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provide 322,000 tons of the extra sugar needed. But now that the 
United States has agreed to apply economic sanctions to the 
Dominican Republic it would be exceedingly embarrassing if the 
law were not changed ; this is what President Eisenhower has just 
asked Congress to do as a matter of great urgency. The Senate 
this week has also declared a plague on dictatorships of both right 
and left by amending the foreign aid appropriations Bill to with- 
hold help from those who give military assistance to General 
Trujillo or economic assistance to Dr Castro. 

The other development favourable to better relations between 
the United States and its southern neighbours is the Senate's 
approval in principle, by 54 votes to 12, of the plan of long-term 
economic aid announced last month by President Eisenhower. The 
House is expected to concur. A number of members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, both Republicans and Democrats. 
who consider the scheme nothing more than a death-bed conver- 
sion on the part of the Administration, were reluctant to authorise 
the specific sum of $500 million when they were told so little about 
how it would be spent. But the Administration insisted that it 
must have a commitment to a specific sum to place before the 
Inter-American Conference which meets next month 
at Bogota, where the Latin American countries themselves will 
begin to consider how it should be used. The Senate reserves the 
right, however, to alter the terms of the authorisation, and Congress 
will have the last word in any case when it votes the actual moncy; 
this is not expected to be until next spring or summer. 

The important thing to the Latin American countries is that 
both parties in the United States are now firmly committed to a 
vigorous long-term assault on the persistent poverty which prevents 
countries on America’s own doorstep from making the most of 
their resources. Already there is a new broom in the State Depart- 
ment, wielded, it is said, by Mr Nixon, the Republican presidential 
candidate ; Mr Rubottom, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, whose energy has not been equal to the 
taxing demands of Latin American relations, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Argentina and is to be succeeded by Mr Mann, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 


Prime Cuts 


NEW YORK 


Ta commercial banks have at last capitulated to the persua-| 


sions of the central bank and have lowered the prime rate 
“the rate charged to their most credit-worthy borrowers—from 5 
to 45 per cent. The Manufacturers Trust Company, New York's 
fifth largest bank, was the first to announce the change and within 
a couple of days most of its main competitors had followed suit. 
At the old level of § per cent, which had been in force since last 
September, the prime rate was at its highest point since 1931. 
The concept of a prime rate was introduced by the banks in the 
middle of the nineteen thirties when interest rates were sinking 
and demand for loans was weak. It was intended as a “ floor” 
under which banks agreed informally that they would not lend 
- money ; until 1945 the rate stood at 1} per cent. Since then the 
prime rate has moved up substantially and is now not so much 
a floor as a spring board from which other lending rates rise. At 
one time about a half of all companies could borrow at the prime 
rate if they needed funds, and the interest charge of, say, 14 per 
cent represented the total cost of the loan. But the tighter credit 
conditions now ruling haye been accompanied by a definite weed- 
ing out of those eligible for this rate and, moreover, todays 
borrower is required to keep up to 20 per cent of his loan unused in 
the form of a “ compensating balance.” 
The prime rate, to which most other lending rates are tied, is 
now considéred an almost inviolable yardstick, A bank that feels 
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it is in a position to lend at a cheaper rate cannot do so openly 
except by making a specific announcement ; if it tries to lower its 
rate to an individual customer it runs the risk of alienating other 
borrowers as well as other banks. Hence the prime rate comes 
close to being an administered rate, although bankers insist that 
there is no collusion in making changes in it. But whenever one 
bank moves its prime rate up or down most other banks follow the 
leader in a matter of days—as they have this week. Bankers say 
that the abolition of this yardstick would open the door to 
“ anarchy ” and “ cut-throat competition.” Yet the fact that banks 
tend to move as one in changing their rates has brought congres- 
sional charges from time to time that they are acting in restraint 
of trade. In lowering their rates this week it seems probable that the 
commercial banks were motivated less by any immediate shortage 
of applicants for loans than by a realisation that it was unwise for 
them to cross swords with the central bank which has made clear 
its belief that the state of the economy requires easier terms for 
credit. 


Time Free and Equal 


HOUTING its unanimous approval, the House cleared the way this 

week for the most remarkable innovation of the election cam- 
paign: a series of face-to-face debates and interviews between the 
two presidential contenders which will be carried on television 
screens and radio sets all over the country. Last spring Mr Adlai 
Stevenson suggested that all the networks should be compelled by 
law to provide free time for the presidential candidates ; to some 
degree this reflected the fact that the Democrats had less money 
than the Republicans to spend on television in the last presidential 
campaign. They found this a serious handicap. The networks 
resisted the idea of compulsion, but offered, instead, eight hours 
of free time for joint appearances of the two candidates. 

This offer was contingent, however, on Congress suspending 
the legal obligation of all broadcasting stations to give equal time 
to each candidate for a given office. Otherwise the radio and tele- 
vision industry would have had to provide free time for the candi- 
dates of a dozen splinter parties such as the Vegetarians and the 


Prohibitionists and for Mr Lar Daly, the perennial America First 


candidate whose insistence on his legal rights was instrumental 
last year in bringing about the elimination of the requirement for 
equal time in news broadcasts. The House has now joined the 
Senate in suspending the equal time requirement for political broad- 
casts, but only for this election, and only as it affects the candidates 
for the top offices. Next year, however, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is to report on the suspension and submit 
recommendations for permanent legislation. 

As the free time offered by the networks is estimated to be 
worth about $1 million, and as the parties together spent about 
$9 million on television and radio programmes last time (and may 
spend more this year) their enthusiasm for the scheme is under- 
standable. The programmes are expected to take place in Septem- 
ber and October and may reach an audience of 70 million 
Americans, the largest ever assembled for any political speeches. 
Many observers think that the election may turn on these debates. 
Mr Nixon expects his long experience in political sparring to stand 
him in good stead ; Senator Kennedy hopes to dispel doubts about 
his youth and immaturity. Both parties show some disposition, 
however, to look the gift horse in the mouth. So far they have 
accepted only five of the eight hours offered to them—partly because 
they are afraid that so long a course of political broadcasts might 
bore the voters, partly because they want to be free to arrange 
television and radio programmes tailored more exactly to their 
particular requirements. 
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Crisis at Chrysler 


oR the last two months the direciors of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, the smallest of America’s “ Big Three” can manufac- 
turers, have turned their attention from the market place to the 
board room. The first sign to the outside world of trouble at the top ° 
came at the end of June when the firm’s newly elected president, 
Mr Newberg, resigned after only one month in office. No reason 
was given at the time for his abrupt departure and public curiosity 
was increased rather than diminished when, a month later, 
Chrysler’s directors announced that Mr Newberg had resigned 
because of a disagreement with them over his personal connections 
with two of the company’s suppliers, and that he had agreed, to 
repay the firm some $450,000 in respect of the profits made 6n 
this business. Last week Chrysler went one step further and 
instituted legal proceedings against Mr Ben Stone who, it has 
now been revealed, has been joint owner with Mr Newberg of the 
two companies in question. Chrysler hopes to recover from Mr 
Stone his share of the profits on the grounds that the business 
was obtained illegally. 
There seems little doubt that Chrysler’s directors have been 
prodded. into this, somewhat drastic course by dissident share- 


CAR PRODUCTION 


Pook Your WHO MAKES THEM 


Others 
“ (4%) 


holders who have long been blaming the management for the com- 
pany's poor performance in recent years. Suits have already been 
filed by the shareholders, one of them charging the management 
with “ featherbedding, payola and nepotism ” and suggesting that 
such misdemeanours have not been confined to Mr Newberg. 
Most companies prohibit their officers from having personal con- 
nections with supplying firms, but only a few follow Chrysler's 
practice of putting this ‘regulation in writing. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is now looking into, the firm's affairs to 
see whether cither the management or Mr Néwhberg has infringed 
its rules governing the disclosure of the financial interests of prin- 
cipal officers. 
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While Chrysler has been pre-occupied with law suits, its com- 
petitors have been concerned about the outlook for the 1961 cars 
that Will be making their debut in a few weeks. | Manufacturers 
have been selling more cars this year than they did in the same 
months of 1959, but their profits in the first six months were 
substantially lower—a fact they blame on to the cheaper compact 
car and on higher costs. Car production is at its low point for 
the year, but dealers still have a record number of unsold cars on 
their hands—well over a million—and sales in the current quarter 
have not done as much towards clearing these as had been hoped. 
Next season's cars will include ten compact models against the 
present six and their share of total sales may well increase from 
the present 25 per cent to around 50 per cent. But competition 
between the different makes already promises to result in bigger 
and more powerful “ small” cars, while several manufacturers of 
the standard-size cars have said they wil] produce a slightly smaller 
car in order to lower its price. 


19%) 


SHORTER NOTES 


For the time being Alaskans have rejected a proposal to transfer 
their capital from Juneau to a more accessible and populous city 
in the centre of the state. Juneau is in the “ panhandle ™ strip which 
runs southward along British Columbia; it was a boom town in the 
Klondike gold rush, but today government is its chief business 
and it cannot be reached by road. To move the capital, however. 
would cost a great deal of money which the new state could 1)! 
afford. Eventually, however, the capital may well be moved north- 
ward to the Anchorage- Fairbanks area where four-fifths of the 
225,000 Alaskans live. 


A system which may ¢ventually make automobiles automatic 
has been demonstrated in public for the first time. Specially 
equipped driverless cars were guided by electronic signals from 
wires buried in the roadbed. This electronic highway system, which 
removes the traffic dangers arising from human misjudgments, may 
eventually be used as a safety measure on throughways and toll 
‘roads, where traffic is fast and heavy, but its more immediate apph- 
cation is likely to be as a means of controlling the flow of traffic 
at busy intersections. 


* * * 


Correction : In The Economist of August 6, 1960, it was stated 
that Mr Frank Reeves is the first Negro to serve on the Democratic 
National Committee. In fact he was preceded by Mrs Phillips. the 
National Committee woman for Wisconsin, who has been re-clected 
this year, and by the Honourable William Dawson of Ilinois, who 


is a Vice-Chairman of the committee. 
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Hey Crusoe! Looking for Bane help 2 


It happens sometimes. Especially when you're a 
go-ahead company always on the lookout for new 
ideas, new methods, and new materials. You break 
new ground and, like Robinson Crusoe, suddenly find 
yourself stranded for want of something to stick one 
thing to another. Or to seal one thing against another. 
Or to protect one thing from another. And you need 
some help; a ‘Man Friday’ to find just what you're 
looking for. 

Well, we're your Man Friday. Anything to do with 
adhesives, sealing compounds and|protective coatings 
is our line of country. Already over 400 ‘Bostik’ pro- 
ducts are holding their own in as many industries as 
Ships’ decks are sealed, aircraft 
cabins pressurised, electric road signs waterproofed, 
concrete road joints filled, and the windows of houses, 


The word ‘ Bostik’ ts a trademar 


registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries. Manufacty 


offices and cathedrals sealed — with ‘ Bostik’ products. 
Motor cars, washing machines, gas cookers, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, television sets — but why go on? 
You can see the point. 

‘Bostik’ research teams have covered a lot of ground. 
They may already have found the answer to your 
problem. If they haven't, they'll be happy to get down 
to it right away. Send your SOS to B.B. Chemical 
Co. Ltd., Leicester. Or, if your desert island has 
telephones on it, ‘phone Leicester 20175. 


Bostik 


MAN FRIDAY TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


SPECIALISING IN ADHESIVES, SEALING AND COATING COMPOUNDS 


red by BB. Chemical Co. Lid. (the ‘Bostik’ peopic) Leicester, England 
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RAF deterrent force relies on the most advanced aircraft and missiles... 


RAF Transport Command provides 5,000-mile range—20-ton payload capacity ... 


...AND BRISTOL SIDDELE} 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, one of the largest manufacturers of aero-engines in the world, 
supply flight power for a large proportion of the aircraft and missiles of the Royal Air Force. The 
most potent part of the RAF’s strategic deterrent force, the bulk of its round-the-clock defence, 
the majority of its transport aircraft and all its new primary and advanced jet trainers are 
powered by Bristol Siddeley. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIOGE, LONDON SW7 *- AERO-ENGINE 
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RAF Training Command orders the latest primary and advanced jet trainers... 


SUPPLY THE POWER 


FLIGHT POWER NEEDS aay 
THE BIG PRODUCER BE 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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_ THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Between India and China 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


ur goremment of Nepal appears no more concerned than the 
women lush green rice shoots in the Katmandu 
Valley under the monsoon drizzle about what has been hap- 
peeing <a ths Mak Gn ds Se. A succession of small 
provocations, which include the killing of a Nepalese officer and 
the capture of ten men on a patrol by Chinese troops, have had 
little surface effect. The government's stated intention of following 


The handful of men who run Nepal’s first democratic govern- 
ment, just a a old, have no illusions about the Chinese. In 
private, some have strongly criticised India for failing clearly to 
condemn Chinese actions in Tibet. But some of the considera- 

-kept Mr Nehru quiet in 1950 and muted his voite 
Lhasa uprising apply even more strongly to little Nepal. 
very weakness and backwardness seem to dictate neutrality 
acceptance of aid from both neighbours. India’s control of 
the non-communist world enforces adherence to Mr 


non-alignment policy. 
Nepal has tried hard to get along well with China, but the weight 
troops building up in Tibet has made this increasingly difficult. 
Sins Chis Sales aeeied Ge Weonter'diene Uenin, extlecting fee- 
wood and sometimes taxes, surveying, occasionally warning villages 


tional public outcries. 
Usually an astute and skilful diplomat, Mr Koirala himself grew 
emotional when it leaked out that the Chinese had claimed the 
southern slopes of Mount Everest during his visit to Peking last 
March. The greatest claim to fame of the Nepalese is their moun- 
ee eee et ee eee eee oe 
world. Even when! China blandly denied having claimed the 
southern slopes, Mr Koirala blundered into assertions that the 
entire peak belonged to Nepal while denying any claim to the 


it. : 
There are five other, less spectacular, border disputes. At a 
news conference in Katmandu in-April, Mr Chou En-lai said that 


China would not lay claim to any disputed area that Nepal really 
wanted. Mr Koirala, who was present, later told Chou that he 
had noted the statement. But, according to the Peking Review 
version, China would merely give serious consideration to what 
Nepal wanted. This alteration shook the Nepalese foreign ministry 
officials who have to deal with the Chinese. 

After long stalling, the Chinese have agreed to a meeting soon 
in Katmandu of a border commission established in March to 
handle the five disputes other than Everest. Mr Koirala also 
accepted in Peking a proposal rejected earlier by India for the 
withdrawal of armed \patrols twenty kilometres from cach side 
of the border. Nepal had almost nothing to withdraw, but in 
some frontier villages Gurkha ex-servicemen were given small 
arms in order to avoid leaving a vacuum. The Chinese, on their 
side, never withdrew the considerable forces they had accumulated 
at the ends of the roads that are being built up to many of the 
seventeen passes into Nepal, To do so would have left a sanctuary 
for the Tibetan resistance which has become increasingly active 
in western Tibet as Chinese suppression tightens in the east. When 


_ the Chinese ambassador in New Delhi admitted to his Nepalese 


counterpart that his country had violated the border demilitarisa- 
tion agreement, the Katmandu government immediately protested. 
By that time, Chinese proope had attacked a. Nepalese patrol on a 


high plateau near 
ot 


Ww. PAKISTAN 


Mr Koirala said 
that this was a stray 
incident which 
should be minimised 
in the interests of 

gress, however, was allowed to beat the drums of patriotism. A 
few communists who — doubted the government's version 
were put in jail. A! newspaper close to the foreign ministry 
recalled Mao Tse-tung’s statement in 1939 that Nepal was a 
dependent state of China seized by imperialist England, and 


mm } the semi - indepen- 
, se 4 | dent feudal state of 

; ra .: £4047 °" 
good relations with 
China. His Nepa- 
it and other newspapers gave a warning that the Chinese 
were likely to provoke another border incident. The government 


Mustang. 
a 
her 
lese National Con- 
became a trifle proud of having taken a stiff line in its notes to 


, Peking, but the only positive outcome \so far is one long urged 


by India: more visible control of frontier regions. A shortage 
of personnel had kept the government from sending its officers into 
the remote folds of the Himalayas facing Tibet, but now it plans 
to have regular visits to any place where a herdsman or salt 
collector can go. More radio posts will 'be established, if the 
operators can be found,\\to accelerate the present mule-speed 
reports from some areas. Finally, troops are being moved—by 
| 
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foot—into frontier areas just behind the demiltarised zone. 

The purpose of all this is not so much to bolster defences, as 
to reassure the population, which became panicky in the Mustang 
area and has long been nervous in other border regions. In any 
case, Nepal's 10,000-man army could do little against the Chinese. 
To call home the 10,000 Gurkhas in the British army and 21,000 
in the Indian army. as suggested by some opposition members in 
parliament, would not solve the problem, nor would the plans 
to use the many still youthful Gurkha ex-servicemen who live up in 
the mountains. 

The gdvernment feels that its real defence lies in the chain of 
events which it presumes—and hopes China assumes-—would be 
touched off by an attack on Nepal. Mr Nehru says that any 
aggression against Nepal would be aggression against India. and 
this gives Nepal all the advantages of a military alliance without 
the liabilities of abandoning neutrality. Dependence on India, 
nevertheless, creates problems. Until 1958 India manned the 
only checkposts on Nepal's Tibetan border and although Nepalese 
officers are now in command, several Indians remain at cach post. 
Officially, they are radio operators and technicians, but in addi- 
tion to sending coded radio reports for the Nepalese, the Indians 
also report directly to the huge Indian embassy in Katmandu, 
thus giving India a private intelligence system within Nepal. The 
government quieily accepts this as a necessary part of the defence 
of the Himalayas. But the small, vigorous Communist party of 
Nepal does not; anti-Indianism is a good stick to beat the govern- 
ment with in Nepal because of New Delhi's generally high-handed 
and paternalistic attitude toward the Himalayan states. Moreover, 
anti-Indian demonstrations take attention away from China's 
crimes in Tibet. 

The result has been a rising tide of organised demonstrations 
against the government. The Congress party has launched a cam- 
paign to cut the ground from under the demonstrators, but the 
job is made difficult by the support for the local communists com- 
ing from the new Soviet embassy and a Chinese aid mission. The 
government recently suggested, but did not formally request. the 
departure of a Russian first secfetary who visited a Communist 
party headquarters. 

The answer to the internal pressure is an improvement of 
Nepal's still almost primitive, feudal economy. But the govern- 
ment is not even able to produce its financial share of the develop- 
ment programme conducted with foreign aid; an urgently requested 
American grant of $15 million, 41 per cent of the new budget, 
is all that keeps the basic programmes of agricultural and educa- 
nonal improvement going. Bigger projects for roads and irriga- 
tion are behind schedule and cannot be completed with the money 
or in the time allotted for them. Nepal needs time. Until recently 
it thought the Chinese would allow it. Now it is not so certain. 


The European Game 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL DE GAULLE has only this week returned from Colombey 
G and in his absence political life had been even more at a 
standstill than usual. Naturally the French officials are aware of 
the jockeying for position that has started among the western 
European powers, with their different ideas of European organisa- 
tion, but they do not expect the test to come before October, 
at the earliest. General de Gaulle outlined his ideas for a political 
organisation of the Six at the end of last month, during his meeting 
with Dr Adenauer at Rambouillet. It is now for German and 
French officials (who are to meet in Paris before the end of the 
month) to work up these ideas into a common draft, which would 
then be submitted to the other members of the common market. 
Only after such consultations do the French intend to call a confer- 
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ence to endorse the new political institutions which they propose 
for Little Europe. 

The French learnt about the substance of the Rambouillet talks 
through leakages in the German press. Suggestions that Dr 
Adenauer, a paladin of integrated Europe, was being converted 
to the gaullist idea. of a looser continental coalition created some 
sur in Germany. Herr van Scherpenberg, of the Bonn foreign 
ministry, came to Paris on August 6th in an attempt to clarify 
matters. The result was that the almost total lack of information 
here about General de Gaulle’s intentions could no longer be 
enurely sustained. As far as can be gathered here, the Chancellor 
was non-commuittal at Rambouillet: he listened, nodded and kept 
silent. But his silence was taken by his French host to signify 
assent. 

The substance of the French proposals—frequent meetings of 
heads of state or government, as well as of ministers of the Six, 
assisted by a permanent secretariat with specific departments—is 
more than a vear old. It is also m keeping with the gaullist con- 
ception of Europe as an alliance of governments—l'Europe des 
patnes. French “ Europeans,” who regard the Brussels com- 
mission as the nucleus of an integrated structure, may dislike 
the general's proposals, but could hardly be astonished by them. 
If they have shown disappointment. this is due rather to fears 
that the general had won Dr Adenauer over to his point of view. 


nr “ Europeans ” got a second shock from Mr Macmullan’s 
+ visit to Bonn. Again, they were not perturbed by the now 
traditional talk about bridge-building. But they were worried by 
Dr Adenauer’s reported insistence that there was no hurry about 
European integration, and even more by his suggestion that 
negouations with Britain should be carried on by the governments 
and not by the Brussels commission in their name. It is being 
asked in Paris whether, in his search for backing against the 
Russians, Dr Adenauer has not sacrificed his European views. 
In “ European” quarters it is feared that everything will now 
develop at the governmental level and that the Brussels Commission 
will be Cinderella. 

The reports from Bonn were not merely a shock for the “ Euro- 
peans.” They did not seem to fit into the general's calculations 
either. French officials and faithful gaullists make no secret, in 
private, of the fact that there is no place for Britain, at least not 
yet, in the current gaullist scheme. They would prefer to keep 
Britain politely in the waiting room. To bang the door and 
put up a sign of no admittance might raise a storm within the 
European community. But to let Britain in would change the 
political purpose of the club. , 

General de Gaulle cannot be accused of inconsistency about al! 
this. The idea of a continental coalition guided by France was 
plainly set out in his memoirs. This European leadership, com- 
bined with African influence, was to give France a voice in world 
affairs that it could no longer command on its own, to put it on 
a par with the Russians and the “ Anglo-Saxons.” li was with 
this in mind that the general, on his return to power, swallowed 
his anti-European prejudices and brought France into the common 
market. It may be wishful thinking to expect Germany, with its 
superior economic power, to play second fiddle in Europe, par- 
ticularly should the tune turn out to be un-American. The illusion 
never went as far as to try to preserve French leadership with 
both Germany and Britain as partners. But what must have struck 
General de Gaulle about the Anglo-German dialogue in Bonn 
on August roth was the common insistence that nothing in Euro- 
pean policy should prejudice the Atlantic alliance under its 
American leadership. 

British knocking at the continent's gates arouses suspicion in 
many French quarters. Businessmen, coming to terms with new 
German partners, have no wish for new industrial competitors. 


| 








it could keep Britain 
bargaining. 


It still remains to 


Vaulting the Arab Boycott 


ne of Israel’s steady preoccupations is to prevent the Arab 

boycott from spreading to the outer ring of African and 
Asian states. As the Arabs tighten the screws in the blockade. 
the Israelis devise new ways of vaulting it. This is the background 
to the conference on the application of scientific knowledge to 
the development of new states that has been going on for the iast 
two weeks at the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth, near Tel Aviv. 
With Mr Abba Eban as impresario, the Israclis have staged a 
i ientists from the west and politicians from a 
are either newly independent or just 
host, Israel claims to belong to both 
standards it is a newly independent Asian 
state, but its approach to science and technology is western. 
the distinguished guests attending the conference are the 
Republic, Abbé Fulbert Youlou, who 
state in office to visit Israel, the prime 
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conference by warning delegates that 

can be waved over underdeveloped 
rich overnight. Although nuclear scientists 
are attending the conference, the emphasis is 
on the need for medicines and basic technical education. 
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problems of endemic disease, soil erosion und water shortage. 
Australian scientist enlivened the conference by describing the 
results of rain-making iments in eastern Australia ; an Isracli 
discussed the results of a scheme to harness the heat from the sun. 
But the vice-principal of Sierra Leone university brought the dis- 
cussion nearer earth by his grim reminder that eight out of ten 
babies in Sierra Leone died before they were one year old. 
Despite some last-minute snubs, the conference is undoubtedly 
ing a di ic success for Isracl., There are no scientists 
from the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe (except from Jugoslavia), 


question is how scientific knowledge can be applied 
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but this in the end may tell more against the Russians than against 
Israel ; a Nigerian delegate was quick to complain that the Russians. 
with their space dogs and all, were not ready to share their know- 
ledge. Another setback for Israel] was the news last weekend that 
Ceylon, under pressure from the Arabs, is reconsidering its diplo- 
matic representation in Israel. For the past year Ceylon’s 
ambassador to Rome has also been accredited to Israel. Possibly 
Mrs Bandaranaike, having dropped a curtsey to the Arabs, will 
allow the arrangement to stand as it is. But it is discouraging for 
Israel that each time it takes two steps outside the blockade, it is 
forced at least one step back. 


\ Jordan Looks to Tourists 
and Trade 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


LARGE flight of storks passed over the Amman racetrack 
A on Sunday while the camels were showing their paces. The 
birds were watched with expectation and hope; since early migra- 
tion is regarded as a sure sign of good rains to come. Jordan is 
; Severe distress 
has been alleviated only by the import of American grain surpluses. 
The export of fruit and vegetables to Lebanon, Syria and the 
Persian Gulf has dwindled to an insignificant trickle. Livestock 
deaths have been relatively infrequent, but only because the high 
mortality rate last year has reduced the pressure on grazing. 

If the rains come they may 
well coincide with general elec- 
tions. September was originally 
set as a tentative date, but it 
now seems more likely that they 
will be held in October. Many 
influential politicians oppose an 
appeal to the country on the 
ground that the proscription of 
the significant opposition parties 
must rob it of all meaning. But 
Mr Hazzaa Majali, the prime 
minister, believes that even 
token elections would be valu- 
able in that they would main- 


seems really necessary with 
American aid running at slightly 
ovet $50 million this year and 
British support, in the shape of 
grants-in-aid and loans, at about 
£2.§ million. 

The most important agri- 
cultural project now under construction is the East Ghor Canal. 
Water will be drawn from the Yarmuk river and carried due south 
on a course running parallel to the river Jordan. The first stage. 
which may be completed next summer, will irrigate 30,000 dunums 
(7,500 acres), and the completion of the whole project will see 
this area quadrupled. 

The brightest feature of the Jordanian scene is tourism, which, 
fostered by newly established American promotion experts, has 
reached its highest level since the Palestine war. Complete figures 
are not yet available, but the Jerusalem hotels are booked for 
several weeks ahead—largely by free-spending Americans—and 
the airlines, taxis, guides and touts are. prospering. 
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e Because it disperses carbon particles 
* like no one’s business! 


AeroShell Oil W100 was specially developed 
for piston aircraft* engines by Shell re- 
search in England and the USA. In these 
highly stressed engines, carbon particles 
tended to bind, to obstruct, to give main- 
tenance men a migraine. 

However, the non-ash dispersant additive 
in new AeroShell now keeps these particles 
in harmless suspension. Result-cleaner 
engines, less wear, less time lost in main- 
tenance, more time gained and money 
earned in the air. Pratt & Whitney approve 


’ 


new AeroShell. Air France, SAS and 


Deutsche Lufthansa use it. 

Lately, non-ash dispersant additives have 
moved much closer to your heart and 
pocket. Into your car’s sump, in fact. New 
Shell X-100 Multigrade motor oil keeps your 
engine cleaner than ever before, and leaves 
no metallic ash of its own. In one way or 
another, Shell research usually manages to 
kill two birds with one stone. 


* Despite the iets, there are still aver 5,900 piston-engined 
airliners about; all very much hatrdworked., 
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fly the 
‘FABLED CITIES’ 
ROUTE 


by BLUE NILE 


— VISCOUNT 


\ 





Fly by Blue Nile Viscount to Rome, Athens, Cairo, Khartoum and on to Beirut. LEAVES 
every Monday at noon from Gatwick Airport, RETURNS from Khartoum every Thursday. 
Coming or going, you may break your journey at any of the fabled cities at no extra cost*. 
You fly in the largest, fastest, most comfortable Viscount 831, with a free information 
service aboard giving you the latest Sudan news. Arrive informed, stimulated, refreshed. 


md abbta, *Athens traffic rights subject to Government approval 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT THE BLUE NILE VISCOUNT 
rae SERVICE and about the special ‘stop-over’ facilities. 


SUDAN AIRWAYS’ crews and technical maintenance are provided under 
contract by British United Airways whoare also the ux General Sales Agents. 


CRC 3 


BRITISH UNITED AIRWAYS LIMITED :- 35 PICCADILLY - LONDON W1° TELEPHONE REGENT 8494 
‘ \ 
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T a good French restaurant you will 

pay about 10s. a dozen for the best 
Burgundy snails. They probably won't 
have the other kind, the petits-gris, on the 
menu at all, but the Hétel de la Gare will, 
at about six or seven shillings. Some 
restaurants may, if you are a foreigner and 
don’t know any better, give you petits- 
gris in striped fawn-coloured Burgundy 
shells and charge you something in 
between. 

The economics behind these restaurant 
prices are interesting. Last year about 500 
tons of live snails were sold at Les Halles 
in Paris alone and they Say that in an 
average year Over 2,000 tons are bought 
and sold in France as a whole. Snails are 
usually sold by the thousand, and a 
thousand large snails weigh about 20 kilos. 
The smaller and cheaper petits-gris come 
to about half that. This works out at a 
total commercial turnover of something 
like 150 million snails a year. 

Snails may not be big business, but they 
are certainly the smallholder’s friend. 
La héliciculture, as they cal] it in France, 


is today one of the most popular and. 


profitable rural sidelines in the country. 
One reason for this is that demand has 
outrun supply. By far and away the best 
eating snail is helix pomatia, known vari- 
ously as the vigneron, the gros-blanc, the 
domestic and the Burgundy snail. It is a 
comparatively localised animal and in 
France it is confined more or less to the 
eastern vine-growing provinces of Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine, Burgundy and Franche- 
Comté, where chemical insecticides and 
fungicides used to protect the vines have 
decimated the snail population. Another 
reason is that before the law of May 22, 
1958, promulgated by the Centre Tech- 
nique des Conserves de Produits Agri- 
coles, people used to collect snails to 
excess without regard to the future. On 
a mangé son blé vert, as they say. 

There are other kinds of edible snail but 
they are not quite regarded as gentlemen 
by the gourmet. The smaller and com- 
moner and cheaper helix aspersa, the 
petit-gris, comes from the west and the 
south, and in Provence they eat the black- 
mouthed snail and helix aperta which you 
also find in Italy and Spain. But the real 
McCoy is L’escargot de Bourgogne. 

It takes skill and care and patience to 
bring snails in perfect condition to the 
gourmet’s plate. They are in conse- 
quence expensive. There is undoubtedly 
money in snails and one advantage is that 
you do not need a lot of capital. But 
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Snails by 
the Million 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


there are plenty of pitfalls, and before you 
can start you must know your way about. 

The snail is a mollusc, as oysters are, 
and like the worm it is a hermaphrodite. 
This means that every snail is both male 
and female. You do occasionally get 
abnormal snails who only like girls but 
they are social misfits with no future. In 
the summer when snails make love, every 
little snail both mounts and is mounted, 
and each has the equipment both to 
achieve this and to produce eggs after- 
wards. Some experts say that this duality 
gives snails balance and an understanding 
of one another’s problems which is re- 
flected in the equable and smooth texture 
of their flesh. 

Another important basic fact about the 
snail is that he/she hibernates. At the end 
of the summer he shuts up shop and goes 
into hiding until the spring. He shuts 
up shop by secreting a liquid from his 
liver which covers the opening in his shell 
and hardens in contact with the air. It is 
just porous enough to allow him to 
breathe ; otherwise he does absolutely 
nothing. But in order to survive through 
the winter he has to eat enormously in the 
summer. 


E techniques of snail cultivation are 

based on a knowledge of these facts, 
and on other peculiarities. One is that a 
snail, which lives to an age of five or six 
years, is only good for eating when he is 
middle-aged, that is to say in the case of 
the vigneron or Burgundy snail, between 
the ages of two and four. Even then to 
be marketable he must reach a certain 
minimum size and weight. The other 
fact is that snails, if allowed too much 
liberty, like eating things like toadstools 
and belladonna, which are apt to give the 
gourmet a belly ache if not worse. 

The comprehensive héliciculteur deals 
with these problems by having two 
separate installations. In one he breeds 
snails and in the other he prepares them 
for market. To start with he must get 
his stock and this he can do either by buy- 
ing them or by collecting them himself 
from the countryside—making sure that 
he is not trespassing on common land on 
which his local authority has already 
leased the right to collect snails to some- 
one else. 

He will have ready for their reception 
an area in which they can find all the con- 
ditions necessary for their happiness and 
development. The first is plenty to eat. 
In the summer the snail puts away half 
its own weight every forty-eight hours. 


Somebody once worked out that 100,000 
snails eat a ton of cabbage a day. The 
snail park must theref 
growing cabbage and lettuce and sugar 
beet; and if there is 
in the soil to harden hi 
coal dust is often to i In the 
summer he needs both shade from the 
sun, which he shuns, and protection from 
any sudden cold which is liable to kill him 
off. In the winter he needs moss and dead 
leaves in which to burrow for his hiberna- 
tion. 

The whole thing will have to be sur- 
rounded both to stop the snail’s enemies 
getting in and to prevent him getting out. 
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of water so that he can breed edible frogs 
as a sideline as well. 

In August and carly September, when 
the snails have loved and laid, 
of the right size and weight are 
picked out and moved into a smaller and 
more specialised area. Here they are fed 
not only with bulk but with titbits. For a 


packs them off to market. 
state he can safely keep them through the 
winter and sel] them as and when he wants 
to. They are despatched in sacks of a 
thousand each, or of a certain weight, and 
if he is very special in boxes of twenty-four 
addressed to expensive restaurants direct. 

Although the best snails are bought and 
sold in the autumn and winter the market 
is open almost all the year round. Apart 
from the closed shells, the bouchés pro- 
prement dits, there is a cheaper market for 
voilés—snails taken in September before 
their openings are fully developed and 
hardened, and, during the spring and early 
summer, of coureurs or runners which are 
snails taken while they are still crawling 
about and feeding. Care needs to be 
taken with these, however, to make sure 
they have been properly fasted and 
cleansed of obnoxious matter. 

When all has been said the sad fact 
remains that an increasing proportion of 
the snails now eaten in France are not only 
tinned, but do not come from France at 
all. They come from places further east 
like Hungary and Austria, and from 
Switzerland and Germany. But there is 
at least one consoling facet of this modern 
trend. You can buy snails in Notting Hill 
Gate, and-even in Penzance, at 7s. 6d. a 
dozen and the shells, packed in attractive 
little boxes, are thrown in as a bonus. 
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to cover Jordan's 


clearly strengthen 
i y years yet before 
financially independent. Meanwhile, 
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ion to the Arab League meeting at Shtaura, 
Lebanon, that Amman is prepared to call off the campaign. Most 
western friends of Jordan would welcome such a move. 


FRENCH ECONOMIC PROGRESS—I 


Recovery through Exports 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


leaders of the Fifth Republic can, at this stage, look with 
satisfaction at their country’s foreign accounts. By July 31st, 
the F gold and dollar reserves were near the $2,000 million 
mark, or nearly twice the level of December, 1958—the eve of 
jon and of the new financial policy. During that period, 
and in spite of a considerable liberalisation of trade, a spectacular 
j in exports wiped out a chronic trade deficit. French exports 
foreign imports, while France continues to have 

ith the franc area. 
the level of wages and prices was kept 
preserve the advantages of devaluation. 
Rates of interest have been reduced, credit is easier and in the first 
half of this year the treasury had no difficulty in finding the funds 


of the franc, the freeing of trade and cuts in subsidies 
. The gamble enjoyed the twin patronage of General 
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de Gaulle, who stood for strong rule, and M. Pinay, the symbol of 
price stability. So far it has paid handsome foreign dividends. 

The growth in reserves actually underestimates the improve- 
ment in the payments position, as the French have been busy 
reducing their debts. In 1959 alone Fiance paid back $936 million 
(including $300 million to the creditors of the old EPU and $212.5 
million to the. International Monetary Fund) and in the first 
seven months of this year a further $255 million. The real gain 
in nineteen months thus exceeds $2,000 million. 


FRENCH GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
(end of year or month) 
($ million) 


1957 1958 1959 


1954 1956 
1,180-2 644-9 1,050 5 1,719 8 


1955 
1,260°9 1901-7 


1960 :-— 
January February March Apri 
1,738-3 1,781.3 


| May June jul 
1,853 8 1,931:9 2,026 0 1,986 5 1, 3 


Last year the balance of . payments took a favourable turn all 
round. On current account, two-thirds of the gain is due to the 
improvement in trade transactions. Net receipts on tourism were 
trebled and reached $187 million. The drop in international 
freight rates reduced the deficit on shipping. On capital account, 
the net inflow of private capital brought $547 million. Of this, 
$420 million came from foreign investment, while the remainder 
was accounted for by the net repatriation of funds by French 
residents. 

The key to France’s recovery, however, is the impressive expan- 
sion of its export trade. The volume of French imporis in 1959 
was one per cent lower than in the previous year. Devaluation 
cushioned the impact of trade liberalisation. The. gradually grow- 
ing share of franc oil in petroleum imports is another factor con- 
tributing to the reduction (all these figures refer to trade with 
countries outside the franc area). But the main reason for last 
year’s low level of imports, particularly in the first nine months, 


‘| was the relative stagnation of the economy. Exports, on the other 


hand, were stimulated both by sales resistance at home and by the 
advantages resulting from devaluation. Their volume rose by 29 
per cent in 1959. The share of exports to foreign countries in 
the gross national product reached a postwar record of 8 per 
cent. 


EOGRAPHICALLY, progress was widespread, though uneven. 

Shipments to the United States rose by 81 per cent. Exports 
to the countries of the common market increased by 58 per cent, 
while to the rest of Europe they rose by only 23 per cent. Motor 
vehicles, steel and steel products led the way in 1959, accounting 
respectively for 11.8 and 18 per cent of French exports, Some of 
this growth was, naturally, exceptional. Steel exports were 
indirectly stimulated by the American strike, while the invasion 
of the United States by the Renault Dauphine could not go on 
unchecked for ever. Indeed, in recent months shipments to the 
United States have dropped from their exceptionally high level, 
while the share of steel and motor cars in total exports has declined. 
Nevertheless, in the first half of this year France has managed to 
pay for a bigger volume of imports by widening the range of its 
exports and conquering new markets, particularly in Latin America 
and the Commonwealth. The future will obviously depend on the 
general state of world trade, which has been favourable so far, and 
the preservation of the price advantage. But, as things stand, the 
French balance of trade is under no immediate threat. 

The success of the French export drive was a surprise, because 
the country’s economic growth had been hidden by the cloak of 
instability of prices as well as of governments. Behind this veil, 
the process of concentration and modernisation had gone on. 
Tighter conditions at home and a stimulating rate of exchange did 
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the rest. It should not be forgotten that, for all its monctary 
vagaries, France was one of the leaders of the economic expan- 
sion of continental western Europe. The Fourth Republic had 
the good grace to vanish at the crest of a boom, after a period when 
the annual growth of gross national product averaged about five per 
cent. The financially minded Fifth Republic started with a reces- 
sion. But other countries were already on the way to recovery, 
and in the second half of last year France was therefore able to 
spur on its production by an export expansion. Nevertheless, the 
rate of growth of national product has dropped to about 2 per 
cent in the last two years. In British eyes this may seem a low 
price to pay for stability. The French think that it cannot be paid 
for long. The continued compression of home consumption could 
bring social unrest to breaking point. Besides, France's thinking 
must now be affected by the looming shadow of its dynamic 
partners in the common market. 

Industrial production rose rapidly at the end of 1959, but the 
impetus was not quite maintained in the early months of this year. 
Output is still about 7 per cent higher than the depressed level of 
a year ago. German and Italian production, however, is advanc- 
ing faster. The French government hesitates about how much it 
can afford to quicken the pace without running inflationary risks. 
The advocates of caution recall that reserves are no higher than 
at the end of 1955, and still lower than the external debt. Invoking 
the inflationary ghost, they argue that the policy of wage and price 
restraint would be the first victim of too rapid a boom, depriving 
France of its competitive advantage. The advocates of expansion 
point to unused resources, social pressures, the approaching arrival 
of the post-war population bulge, and the necessity to keep 
up with the Germans. There is deep debate among French 
economic officials about the desirable rate of growth and the 
respective merits of stability and expansion. 


(To be concluded) 


India’s Virtue Rewarded 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


\ 1948, British private investment in India totalled about £155 
million. By 1958, this had climbed to about {329 million, an 
average inflow of £17 million a year. Since much British capital was 
also repatriated, these figures represent an even greater gross 
inflow. That British capital in India more than doubled itself in so 
short a period looks impressive at first sight ; no doubt it was 
swollen by ploughed-back profits. However, it looks less when seen 
against the perspective of the global total, the estimates of which 
suggest an outflow of no less than £2,075 million to the sterling 
Commonwealth, plus another {£575 million to Canada and else- 
where, or £2,500 million in all. (This, incidentally, constitutes a 
faster rate of capital export, even allowing for the fall in the value 
of money, than in the palmiest days of the nineteenth century when 
conditions at home and abroad were favourable to 
overseas investment.) Australia, South Africa, the Colonies, and 
Rhodesia, have been spectacularly more successful in attracting 
British capital than India. 

The reasons for India’s comparative failure are many. Certain 
profitable sectors of its economy have been reserved to state enter- 
prise, thus discriminating against private capital. Each individual 
project must be submitted to time-absorbing official scrutiny and 
approval, from which busy executives shy away to hasten to other 
countries which cut out red tape. Certain kinds of financial, 
commercial, and trading enterprises appear to be reserved for 
Indian nationals. Indian official views about proper rates of interest 
are modest to the point of being unrealistic. The majority interest 
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in ownership and the effective control of an undertaking have had 
to be in Indian hands. While the Indian government has always 
been careful to insist that foreign capital is welcome, and while 
India’s record in compensation for nationalised enterprises is credit- 
able, too many Indian politicians have indulged in anti-capitalist 
speeches which, although primarily aimed at winning domestic 
elections, scare foreign investors into passing up India in favour 
of others in the world-long queue of the capital-hungry, who make 
more friendly noises off. 

Faced with a visible drop in the rate of inflow of foreign capital, 
the Indian government plunged in at the deep end in August, 1958, 
when it issued a plucky announcement which paid tribute to the 
“substantial part” that foreign capital had “ acknowledgedly ” 
already played in “ building up the present economy of the coun- 
try.” This statement hammered home the “ important role” that 
foreign capital has to play in India’s five year plans. Policy towards 
foreign investors was liberalised, notably by allowing exceptions 
“ in suitable cases ” to the rule that Indian interests must have the 
majority control of a company. The statement also reiterated 
explicitly that there would be no restrictions on the repatriation of 
investments after taxes have been paid. These brave words have 
been translated into deeds. In the 77 new ventures involving 
capital issues inside India sanctioned since then, three foreign firms 
have been allowed to set up wholly foreign-owned subsidiaries, 
and twenty-five to take between 50 and 99 per cent of the total 
capital in their new enterprises. New Delhi followed this up in 
April of this year by cutting out some of the red tape covering 
the sanctioning of new ventures in a wide field, including the 
manufacture of machine tools and many types of industrial manu- 
factures. 

The foreign investor's response has been striking. Whereas in 
the three years before August, 1958, foreign private investment 
(from ali sources), in projects with a capital of more than £37,500 
had dropped to an average of {7 million a year, in 1959-60 they 
jumped to {15.4 million, and it looks as though the rate of increase 
may continue to gather speed. The full repercussions of the 1958 
announcement must inevitably take time to work themselves out. 
New ventures do not materialise overnight. Enquiries have to be 
made, plans drawn up, funds found, technicians and staff assembled. 
But it is cheering to be able to report that the influx of British 
executives enquiring into the possibilities of new ventures in India 
has risen steadily since 1958, and in the first six months of this 
year has beaten all previous records. Britain remains the biggest 
single foreign investor in India: out of the 77 foreign ventures 
previously mentioned, 31 (or 40 per cent) aré British ; west Ger- 
many comes next with 15 ; and the United States third with 13. 
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Borrowing by Local Authorities 


NE of the legacies that Mr Heathcoat Amory left to Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd was an undertaking that total borrowing 
in the public sector in 1961-62 would not go up. He 

gave this undertaking in June, to make 6 per cent Bank rate 
and a further one per cent call of Special Deposits more 
palatable to the City. It looked then to be a safeish bet, and 
before he departed Mr Amory made it quite clear that it was— 
public investment is not going to suffer in total, because what 
goes down will be matched by what goes up. This sensitivity 
on the part of Ministers to the public relations of public spend- 
ing does them credit, up to a point ; an equal regard for a 
ceiling on public current expenditure would do them even 
more credit if they ever brought themselves to it. 


All this would be more convincing if the machinery for 
raising finance for the various important spenders in the public 
sector made better sense. The nationalised industries are in 
the Treasury for their capital funds ; at least one could work 
outside it. The local authorities (who in most important 
sectors of their work are agents for the central government) 
are in the market ; and at least some awkwardnesses arise for 
the smaller ones because of this. A good deal of attention has 
recently been paid to the capital-raising arrangements of the 
local authorities. Mr Harold Cowan, in a well-argued article 
in Lloyds Bank Review for July, has remarked on “ the wide- 


undoubtedly exists. Whether it is justified, as against the local 
authorities solely and to the exclusion of central government 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN © 
Composition of loan debt—imn. 








March'3}, March 3}, Increase 
1955 1959 per cent 
1958-59. 
ima % imn % 
Public Works Loan Board ......... 2,728:°0 64 83,0513 $2 12 
Other Mortgages ........ 6566555. 5% 2 14) «4145-4 20 92 
Stock Exchange issues ............ 424.0 10 si9 9 ? 23 
Advances from own superannuation 
BOD Vcnnédheesst4cdadinrne ds 162-3 4 237-6 4 ay 
Advances from other internal funds 3-9 2 118-5 2 23 
Temporary borrowing...........- 169-6 4 646-2 iF 
Total loan debt .............. 4.250-6* 100 5859-3" /00 3% 


ee 
* including corporation bonds and other external borrowing 
Source: Economic Trends, june, 1960. HMSO. 
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finance, is perhaps another question. There are rather worn 
clutches, one might suspect, in the national financial machine 
that have little or nothing to do with local finance. And if 
local capital raising is less satisfactory than it should be, the 
central authorities—who largely determine what the counties 
and cities should spend as well as when they may come to the 
long-term market and on what terms—cannot go blameless. 
The basis of the charge that local authority finance needs 
refurbishing is the increasing resort that the authorities have 
been making to short-term finance. The first table summarises 


the changes in their debt structure between March, 1955, and 
March, 1959. 


[' was in October, 1955, that Mr Butler, in his second- 
thoughts budget, put the local authorities under the neces- 
sity of raising their capital funds in the market. Only on a clear 
demonstration of impossibility could they turn to the Public 
Works Loan Board to provide for them as lender of last resort. 


—the board’s rates have been twice increased in the last 
month ; they commonly run for the entire term of the loan 
neitllndtenade Alisa an teligt ab dinnlinin aie eahtide 
have to be repaid by annuities or annual instalments. These 
are powerful enough deterrents ; and in fact the PWLB has 
been repaid twice as much money as it lent in the last 
year or two. The big increases in local capital funds have 
come from mortgages (up 92 per cent in the four years to 
March, 1959) and temporary borrowing (up 280 per cent). 

Stock issues have gone up by less than {100 million in the 
four years, whereas total debt is £1,600 million up. 

This has involved a greatly increased dependence on short- 
term borrowing which is said to be dangerous. All the 
temporary borrowing is repayable within a year, and a lot of 
it within'a week. Well over half the mortgages and a quarter 
of the whole debt are repayable within five years. The 
shortening of the whole local dett structure is brought out 
in the second table (overleaf). 

The Radcliffe committee was distinctly critical of this apparent 
looseness in local finance. To them, it ran “ clean contrary ” 
to the funding policy that the monetary authorities were 
pursuing. Would they be able to draw quite so sharp a con- 
trast now ? It looks as if the central authorities are in very 
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much the same predicament themselves—forced to go on the 
short side, dependent on national savings and unable to float 
long-term issues while they are feeling for the right rate. The 
Radcliffe report makes ithe point that local authority short- 
term borrowing has affected the gilt-edged market ; but since 


MATURITY OF DEBT 


gilt-edged market has been faced with competition 
of other places—building societies, hire 

and small savings, not to mention the equity 

If one could give the central authorities an 
sheet for their monetary policy in the last five 
more confidently give the local authorities a 


credit instruments that are capable of impeding a policy of 
monetary stability. 


HE answer of the Radcliffe committee was that all local 
authority borrowing should be “ centralised ” through the 


PWLB—in other words, to go inte reverse (as far, one is left: 


to presume, as the ever-open tap of PWLB money that poured 
from 1945 to 1953). The main argument here is that the 
central authorities are likely to be incommoded by the weight 
of local authority borrowing. “It is preferable,” says the 
report, “ that the timing should be completely at the discretion 
of the monetary authorities "— instead of being qualified, that 
is, by allowing the local authorities to borrow in the mortgage 
and short money markets. So it urged that the PWLB should 
stand ready to provide long-term capital “ at the current gilt- 
edged rate . . . to any local authority that is not able or does 
"not want to raise the money it requires in the market on its 
own credit at a comparable rate.” 


INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 
COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments 


Macowards’ 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on pages 844 and 845 


| LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 646 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 847 
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This has been rightly turned down by the Government—and 
not least on the question of “ the current gilt-edged rate.” The 
question whether local authorities have sufficient independence 
to make an independent credit-rating a meaningful concept is 
vigorously argued. Mr Cowan holds \that “on the crudest 
business considerations, let alone the moral case, local authority 
obligations must be considered an integral part of the whole 
edifice of government credit.” (One could make a similar 
point about, say, a savings bank, or a clearing bank, a large 
building society or even a big business concern.) And he 
asserts that “ the present system does little to relieve the central 
government’s burden for any given volume of local authority 

ing,” though it does indeed keep the total lower than 
it would be if the old unrestricted access to the PWLB were 
restored. 

The fact is that the public sector as a whole is in competition 
for very much the same single block or flow of funds—some 
of these flow towards the centre (through small savings, for 
example) and some may be “ diverted” into local mortgages 
through local patriotism (not, nowadays, through markedly 
attractive rates). The local authorities have done well to find 
so much money in new ways and their operations have not 
exposed the economy or the credit structure, to serious strain. 
There is only one thing likely to provoke investors to rush out 
of local authority short-term securities ; that would be the 
expectation of a persistent fall in the long-term rate of interest. ' 
Under those conditions, the whole machinery of central and 
local government financing would soog be working in high 
gear, and present problems would quickly be forgotten. 


B™ this miracle of funding is not going to happen in a flash. 
While the authorities grope towards the rate at which 
private long-term investors once again take an interest in fixed 
interest stocks, the impasse will remain, though i its removal may 
be nearer than many people think. That is the argument for not 
seeking dramatic new solutions to the local authorities’ financial 
problems. They may be able in the next few years to fund 
a good proportion of the short-term obligations that they have 
built up in the last few. If they imagine that this may be 
possible at some artificially cheap rate, they can dismiss the 
thought ; it will still cost them more than they would wish, 
even in a revitalised long-term market. 

Can anything be done meanwhile to improve the mechanism 
of local borrowing ? The central authorities ought to be aware 
of a certain bitterness among local authorities about the 
financial implications of the past four years. Suggestions for 
improvement seem to be automatically turned down, but it will 
do no harm to repeat two of them. First, the PWLB ought to 
be given a refurbished statute so that its lendings to those 
authorities that have to come to it can be conducted in a 
more contemporary manner. Secondly, a more convenient 
borrowing instrument is \needed to replace the so-called local 
authority mortgage. This is transferable with difficulty and 
only on a 2 per cent stamp duty. A simpler form of transfer- 
able obligation would attract more money to local authorities 
—which may be one\feason in the mind of the central authori- 
ties for not listening to the idea. Until they do, it would seem 


’ hopeless to argue for local bonds at a low running yield issued 


at a discount—comparable, say, with 2} per cent Savings 
Bonds 1964-67, now about 823. But why not ? 
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A United Nations conference is almost 
certain to decide next month 
that lead prices still need support 


N September 12th the international lead and zinc study 
() group will met again in Geneva to review the past, 

peer into the future, and make recommendations about 
these two major commodities. No one who takes a stab at 
forecasting will be astonished that events have not faithfully 
borne out the group’s predictions seven months ago, though 
these proved much nearer the mark for zinc than for lead. 

The experts then foresaw a sharp rise of well over 200,000 
metric tons in consumption of zinc in the free world during 
this year and reckoned that production, plus imports from com- 
munist countries, would fall short of demand by roughly 
75,000 metric tons. Prices had recovered strongly since the 
leading producers started to restrict their sales or production 
the previous summer ; prompt zinc in London rose from its 
trough by £23 to about £95 a ton, and commanded a premium 
over forward metal. So the group quickly agreed that zinc 
should get along nicely without artificial support. The Ameri- 
cans, the only producers with surplus stocks, looked forward 
to running these down, and Britain seized the opportunity of 
resuming sales from its strategic stock. 

The experts saw no such happy future for lead in their 
crystal ball. They foresaw a rise of about 100,000 tons in con- 
sumption this year, but were still expecting a surplus of pro- 
duction plus imports from communist countries of roughly 
100,000 tons. Restrictions had averted a further relapse in 
prices, but not much more: prompt lead rose by only £8 to 
about £75 a ton. Se the leading producers put their heads 
together and chose the lesser evil. They volunteered to main- 


tain their restrictions throughout the first nine months of 1960, ° 


thereby cutting the apparent surplus to an annual rate of about 
§0,000 tons, equivalent to only 24 per cent of consumption. 
Zinc weakened for a time while the pipeline of supply filled 
up, but for nearly five months forward zinc virtually held 
within the narrow range of £88 to {92 a ton, though this week ° 
it came down to £85 12s. 6d.; prompt =———-———_ 
metal has lost its premium. Lead rose | “sms per'b 
for a time, prompt; metal reaching 
£78 10s. in May, but then dropped 
back to level off at about £70 a ton, 
only a few pounds above its 1959 | 
trough ; prompt lead, like prompt 10 
zinc, has lost its premium. 
Lead’s relapse i is partly attributable 
to the sharp increase in sales of | 
Spanish metal on the London market. 5 
Britain imported 11,500 tons of lead 
from Spain in the first half of this 
year, 1,700 tons more than in the 
whole of 1959. The tonnage may not 
seem large, but London is the residual 


London Meto 


world market and sensitive to change. ———__'95_ 
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Lead and Zinc 


Moreover Russia, which sent practically nothing to Britain in 
the last two years, is selling here this year, and as Russian 
lead is not registered on the metal exchange, it has to be offered 
at a discount to persuade consumers to use an unfamiliar brand 
from an uncertain source. 

Russia was not asked to co-operate at Geneva last January 
because it was not then a significant supplier of lead to western 
markets. Spain has not necessarily ceased to restrict output ; 
the increase in sales to Britain could reflect a corresponding 
decline in its sales elsewhere or a running down of stocks. But 
the leading producers—Australia, Canada, Mexico and Peru— 
who offered to continue to curtail their own operations on the 
understanding that others would, too, will doubtless press 
Spain for an explanation, and expect Russia to lend support, 
or at least to relieve uncertainty by announcing its intentions. 

Clearly lead is failing to respond to treatment as much as 
people had hoped, and the study group will be expected to 
show where its forecasts have gone awry. Producers will be 
reluctant to maintain restrictions for say another six months, 
but even more reluctant to set lead free. Some people may 
suggest a compromise—that producers should restore sales or 
production to the pre-restriction level while holding back 
stocks. The high price of zinc has helped producers that mine 
both metals to finance their growing stocks of lead. But they 
cannot stock lead indefinitely, particularly those producers— 
with the principal exception of those mining the great Broken 
Hill field in Australia—who have little or no flexibility in the 
lead-zinc content of the ores that they mine. 


- published by the American Bureau of Metals, 
covering the bulk of the free world, show that in the six 
months ending last June producers’ stocks rose by 62,000 short 
tons to 355,000 tons, the total being almost half as large as ° 
their deliveries over that period. Predictably, the rise was 
mostly among producers outside the United States, whose 
stocks went up by 45,000 tons to 172,000 tons, a level equiva- 
lent to well over a third of their deliveries. It is they who are 
a the brunt of adjusting supply to demand, because for 
— nearly two years now the United 
= 3 | States industry has been protected by 
import quotas on both metals, as well 

|. | as tariffs. 

Though American producers’ stocks 
tose by only 17,000 tons over the 
period, their end-June stock of 
183,000 tons was over 60 per cent of 
their deliveries from January to June 
—on that basis, even higher than their 
rivals’. American producers’ stocks of 
zinc did fall according to plan earlier 
| this year but have recently been rising 
| again—partly seasonally—and at the 
| end of July reached 207,000 tons, 

the highest level for sixteen months. 
___} Nevertheless the Americans have kept 
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(£96 8 ton), 
-\ On paper world consumption of lead next year needs a 
farther rise of only 100,000 tons, or five per cent, to 
match production, and‘that hardly seems beyond the scope of 
imagination. But even if current nervousness about the Ameri- 
cam economy proves ill-founded, lead’s gains will not come 
a recovery in prices will be retarded by the stocks 
overhanging the market. The basic trouble is that lead faces 
tough competition from other metals and plastics in some 
major uses, such as the sheathing of cable. In the United 
States, where substitution has made most headway, consump-~ 
“tion of lead this year, even on the rosiest reckoning, will still’ 
fall short of the 1950 peak. 

Zinc has also suffered from competition, but not on so broad 
a front. Two major uses, galvanising and die-casting, are grow- 
ing at a fair pace, though the motor-car industry does not at 
the moment look such an expanding a market for zinc diec- 
castings as had been hoped—one reason why American con- 


sumption this year may still fail to match the 1955 peak. But | 


new ate always appearing, such\as Du Pont’s new 
plastic, Delrin, which promises to challenge zinc in some dic- 
: “a , 


casting applications. 

Most of the Australian companies in which British investors 
are interested are doing pretty well at current prices, though 
the combined average price for lead and zinc in London is 
well short of the figure of £175 a ton that Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation regards as “ satisfactory.” The average London 
price of £91 10s. a ton for prompt zinc jn the first half of this 
year was {9 above the 1959 average, while prompt lead at 
£75 10s. was nearly {5 better than the 1959 average—and 
last year’s prices helped Consolidated Zinc to return a record 
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group net profit of over £2.6 million. Interim dividends for 
Cons. Zinc and New Broken Hill are due in November. North 
Broken Hill declared an unchanged interim of 2s. 6d. a share 
for the year ending June and forecast a somewhat higher net 
profit, and Broken Hill South also kept its interim unchanged 
at 4d. 


North Rhodesia 
Broken Broken 
Hill 


17-5 
17.9 
30 | 
30 3 


Net profits (€000's) 1958.... ‘ 5 591 
Ws ats 886 


4,981 
5,400 


Grade of ore mined (per cent) 
1958 wi 


Reserves (£000's) 1958... 
{including carry 1959...... 


ard) 
Earnings (per cent) 1958.... 182 
aes. 


652° 27.3 


262) ,* 9a 15c 
45* itb 15Sc 


52/10' , 7/74 
6-95 9 66 


Dividends (per cent) 1958... 
1969... 


196 
4 Sid 


77/7 ‘4 
5 15 


Price, August 25 


Yield (per cent) .. 5 334 

(a) Adjusted Dividend: 
and consolidation into 10/- shares. 
currency. * Tax free. 


(b) Assumed dividend after 900 per cent scrip issue 
(c) After Rhodesian tax. (d) Australian 


Australian and other producers know that their fortunes 
depend largely on their own efforts to stimulate consumption, 
and they are now backing expanded programmes of co-opera- 
tive research and promotion. If the United States could be 
induced to give up jits unilateral import restrictions—even at 
the price of higher tariffs—other producers would face the 
future with more confidence. 
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of an early reduction in interest rates and 
an easing of the credit squeeze; this has 
also ‘¢ the gilt-edged market, 
which has seen a fair amount of buying (in- 
cl some from abroad) this week. 

y, Wall Street has recovered strongly 
on the news of the cut in prime lending 
rates in the United States ; ever since the 
post-election adjustment, 


' Street has moved very closely in line with 


Wall Street, despite the opposite movement 
of official discount rates. Thirdly, Con- 
tinental buying has been y in 
evidence, partly on the new hopes of Britain 
joining the common market. 

None of these influences is necessarily 
very durable. The authorities have so far 
given no sign that they are looking for an: 
early a to ease credit. Domesti- 
cally, they are still concerned about the © 
pressure of demand, and this week's figures 
of bank advances are unlikely to convince 


gossip 
“that Mr Selwyn Lloyd will be less 
Mr Amory "> 


magnitude where they are a rather 
than An 


embarrassment. 
factor in all this, admittedly, is the new 
Chancellor. Market alread = 
t in the long run that would 
badly bea ball face. 
sea pe grounds for firm 
confidence about the American economy; 
and if Wall Street suffers a check one may 
expect quick repercussions in London. The 
growth of Continental interest in British 
ee ne ony 
leading blue chips such as ICI to new 
could be a less transitory influence. 
certainly seemed anomalous in the past 
eighteen months that German and other 
Se eee funds that were 
widening interests looked so strong] 
to shares of other Continental commas 
rather than to leading British issues. If the 
general feeling now is that, whatever 
temporary difficulties get in the way, Britain 
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will sooner or later be “in” Europe, then 
this may in itself be enough to encourage 
some Continental investors who had pre- 
viously held off. But such an influence can 
hardly be decisive in the London market. 
To justify another big upsurge in equity 
prices one really has to believe that the 
economy is set for another sustained expan- 
sion which can be enjoyed without any 
need for official restraints. 


Wall Street Rallies 
A Correspondent cables : 


Bn prices staged a strong and broad 
rally in Wall Street this week, largely 
in response to the long awaited reduction 
in bank lending rates (discussed on page 
809). By Wednesday the Dow Jones 
industrial index had risen to 641, almost 
seven per cent above the low point in 
late July. There are doubts that the 
rally will be sustained for long, and 
the extent of the rise in prices has already 
surprised many dealers. For the first time 
for months investors have shown some 
interest in the “ cyclical” stocks—buying 
motor and steel shares, for instance, 
apparently in anticipation of a good recep- 
tion for the new modéls. These investors, 
who have been cautious and pessimistic 
throughout most of the summer, now seem 
to feel that easier credit and the prospect 
of a moderate increase in government 
spending will stimulate business activity. 
Much of the additional buying has been 
by private investors. The institutional funds 
remain wary and selective in their purchases 
and in some cases are taking advantage of 
the rise in prices to sell some equities. 
Private investors seem to be assuming that 
prices will move up in the autumn and 
some of them are now buying on this short 
term, speculative view. If their hopes fail 
to materialise, the market could react quite 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


sharply even though credit is easy. This is 
the cautious view of those who think that 
the reduction in interest rates is a sign of 
weakness rather than strength in the 
economy. 


OIL PRICES 


The Cuts Completed 


€“ from Gulf and Texaco at the end 
of last week completed the round of 
reductions in posted prices of Middle East 
crude, with Texaco making cuts of 9 to 14 
cents a barrel down to the levels set by 
Esso and followed by Shell and (with ex- 
ceptions) by the French company CFP, and 
Gulf lining up with BP and Socony in 
making rather smaller reductions. This 
leaves two basic levels of prices for identical 
crudes from various terminals in the Persian 
Gulf (Esso in particular is posting a slightly 
lower price than BP for the Kuwait crude 
that it obtains, under long-term contracts 
and at large discounts, from BP). Different 
prices for the same crude oil could hardly 
last if they represented the actual prices at 
which large amounts of the oil were in fact 
being sold in “ arm’s-length ” transactions. 
In fact, these different postings apply to 
the transfer of crude from the majors con- 
cerned to their own transport, refining, and 
marketing affiliates and to the quite large 
volume of sales under long-term contracts 
that are set at a given discount below posted 


. prices, whatever these may be. The prices 


realised in spot sales to independent buyers, 
of late at large discounts, are independent 
of the posted prices. But the cuts will 
slightly reduce the rates of oil revenue that 
have to be paid to Middle East govern- 
ments under 50-50 agreements applied to 
posted 

Even with this adjustment in the direction 
of reality, the major companies will pre- 
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sumably still in practice be conceding more 
than half of their realised profits on crude 
to the host governments in producing 
countries, in, view of the discounts common 
on their sales to third parties. The 
cuts in posted prices will somewhat have 
improved the refining margin available to 
affiliates in consuming countries, many of 
which had already been forced to cut prices 
for products by competition from in- 
dependents and the Russians. But the 
great bulk of profits in the industry, as 
before, will continue to be made on, or 
allocated to, production; and the host 
governments’ share will continue to be set 
in accordance with notional prices that are 
not in practice obtained on all sales. This 
has not prevented complaints from Shaikh 
Abd Allah al-Tariki that the cuts were 
announced without the prior consultation 
with host governments that last year’s Arab 
Oil Conference had recommended ; and 
that at producers’ expense they will benefit 
the importing countries in which the major 
companies are domiciled. The cuts were 
not nearly enough, it may be noted, to 
extinguish the increase in the total revenues 
of Middie East governments that is accru- 
ing this year from a continued increase in 
the offtake of crude oil. 


But Not In Venezuela 


S° far, no cuts in posted prices of Vene- 
zuelan crudes have been announced, 
although these have been subject to eveh 
bigger discounts than those in the Middle 
East. Before the latest round of cuts, dis- 
counts of 20-30 cents a barrel were becoming 
common for Middle East crudes ; but a 

“normal level” of discounts for Vene- 
zuelan was about 50 cents a barrel. The 
“ abnormal discounts ” to which Dr Perez 
Alfonzo, the Venezuelan Minister for Oil, 
So conan on $e 0, bee bho geteee posted 

cents to $1 a W prices 
for similar crudes ; he seems to interpret 
the ae ee pproved by the country’s 

Ministers as forbidding, also, 

a in posted prices 

To Der Peres Alfonzo, who has been 
entertaining Shaikh Mahammed Salman of 
the Arab oman Oil committee recently, 
the way to deal with the surplus of oil pro- 
duction that is forcing down prices seems 
simple: restrict the amount that is produced 
and sold to hold the prices. He and certain 
of the Arab oil technocrats have talked for 
some time, in fairly broad terms about inter- 
national pro-ration under which 
Se ee 
tries would be regulated by Shiite teaes ie 
accordance with or the 
world market; the ety round of cuts has 
ensured that much more will be heard of 
this idea at the second Arab oil conference 
in October. But Venezuela's — of 
oil this year have shown aataaie Bart a 
increases achieved in the Middle and 
even though the government claims to ‘have 
obtained 69 per cent of oil profits made 
there last year, it knows its revenues will 
fall this year. 


ee eee 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
sell forward sterling) and parti 
reaction tothe poor trade figures for June. 
a 
$2.81 (but recovered on Thursday as 


result of demand from New York) the 
discount on security sterling has fallen 


the 
So far however, London dealers report, 
their business is not yet large. 


MOTORS 


Keeping Up Output 


AR production in July, until the fac- 
tories closed for the summer holiday, 
was running at much the same rate as in 
June. Total output was 94,052 ; Vauxhall 
was open for two weeks, the other makers 


Bank Advances Fall 


ucH to the bankers’ relief, their 

advances showed a reduction in 
the four weeks to mid-August by £41 
million in the adjusted figure, of which £5 
million was in advances to nationalised 
industries. This is the first reduction 
since the great tide of lending began in 
mid-1958 ; but it follows an increase of 
over £100 million in July, and so under- 
lines the exceptional nature of that 
increase and does not provide a firm indi- 
cation that the trend is already down- 
ward. It still looks as if the bankers will 
have to make new efforts to curtail their 
advances. Even after the August reduc- 
tion, supported by sales of a further £25 
million of gilt-edged, the average liquidity 
ratio rose only two decimal points, to 31.4 
per cent. By the end of December this 
ratio has to be built up to about 34 per 
cent to prepare for the new year drain of 
funds to the Exchequer ; and so far this 
financial year the authorities have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the supply of liquid 
assets down. Indeed the banks’ liquid 


ight guess that the first act of 


relaxation, when it comes, will be an 


easing of Bank rate rather than a release | 


of special deposits. In any case, no such 
release can now be counted on by a 
prudent banker. 

It is difficukt, therefore, to see how the 
banks can avoid turning the screw harder 
on advances. To get quick results they 
will have to tum their attenjion to big 
commercial borrowers. They in their 
turn will be forced on to the market, 
including the fixed interest market ; and 
it would be extraordinary if City under- 
writers did not insist ‘on still higher yields 
than those on the recent succession of 
failures. So, indirectly, the authorities’ 
action is jerking up the long-term rate of 
interest. The question remains whether 
it would have been more straightforward 
to do this directly instead of resorting to 
special deposits. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 

+o on 

1860’ | Month Year 

Gross deposits ‘ ~% +297 
Net deposits* —13 


Mise 


Cali money 
Tréasury bil 
Other bills 


Special deposits ... 


Risk assets: 
Gilt-edged 
Other market in- 
+1 
—4!i 
(to State Boards) - 5 
* Excluding all internal funds and transit items, 
except for ratio of advances to deposits; all ratias 
are of gross deposits. 
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for three, and the weekly rate works out at 


about 33,000, possibly just above the 
: Gece ait 


usted rate for June. Most 
makers report little change in their rate of 
output in July ; Ford continued to operate 
- _full ye gee aaa 
riumph International were ucing at 
much the same level as in June, with no 
reduction in overtime work reported ; 
Vauxhall made no further changes in its 
production schedules after ending overtime 
in June. BMC, however, reports that it 
was able to increase its production of all 
vehicles by 600-700 a week, possibly more 
than the total increase in weekly output. 
Major cuts in output have yet to come. 


Exports were vga per cent lower than 
in June at 44,81 13 per cent. fewer 
than a year before. Shipments to the 
United States were only 40 per cent of the 
number a year ago ; dealers there are con- 
tinuing to reduce stocks. Sales in June of 
British cars in the United States were 28 
e cent lower than a year ago ; in the first 

If of the year they fell by 20 per cent, 
against a decline for all imported cars of 
only seven per cent. Sales of Hillman, 


Why Wait? 


2 ae procedure, inconvenient to the 

financial community and full of risks 
for the market, has been introduced this 
month for release of the banking figures. 
In the past, each clearing bank has pub- 
lished its monthly statement—relating to 
the third Wednesday of the month—as 
soon as it was ready ; last month all eleven 


| statements were available by the following 
| Tuesday night. 


Some supplementary 
information has not been included on 
these individual statements, and the more 
accurate figures of advances| and deposits 
have had to await the publication of the 
aggregate statement of the clearing banks 
—which takes two or three days longer. 
This has produced conflicting figures, and 
it is reasonable to end the confusion. 
What is surprising is the way the bankers 
have chosen to do so. 

This week the first public indication of 
the figures has come on Friday morning 
with the aggregate statement. But the 


| figures are known inside the banks at the 


beginning of the week. This is informa- 


‘ | tion that can have a decided effect on both 


a es] 


the equity markets and gilt-edged. For 
two to three days it is officially confined to 
the banks, who have a direct interest in 
gilt-edged, and there is an obvious danger 


| of early winks and nods doing harm that 


prompt publication of the full figures 
could not do. If this month’s figures had 
shown a sharp upturn in advances, would 
the stock markets have risen so strongly ? 
It is difficult to understand why this pro- 
longed wait should be'necessary. It can 


, hardly need an electronic computer to get 


the figures out several days earlier. 
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Vauxhall and Ford saloons have been 
falling at an increasing rate, with no sign 
of a check yet ; only Volkswagen, Peugeot, 
Austin and Citroen have been able to sell 
significantly more saloons this year. Exports 
to Canada were the same as a year ago ; 
the building up of stocks there has now 
ceased. 

Output of commercial vehicles in July 
, though also affected by the holidays, main- 
tained the increase of 27 per cent over a 
year ago as it had recorded in the second 
quarter. Exports showed little change from 
June or from last year’s figures ; it is still 
the strength of home demand that is main- 
taining the boom in commercial vehicles. 


Spares for America 


wners of British and other foreign cars 

in the United States have often com- 
plained that they find difficulty in getting 
spare parts when they need them, and the 
Federal Trade Commission has now taken 
sides in this argument by accusing Rootes 
of “ false advertising ” in stating that spares 
and service for its cars are available in 700 
towns in the United States. An indepen- 
dent importer, as opposed to the “tied 
importer,” allied to an American car manu- 
facturer, does find it difficult to provide 
adequate spares and service facilities in a 
country as large as the United States, 
because his sales are relatively small. His 
cars, moreover, will be sold by a dealer 
handling four or five other makes as well— 
unless he is Volkswagen, in trouble with the 
authorities for having exclusive dealer- 
ships—and so the dealer will be unlikely 
to bold big stocks of spares for each make 
he sells. The “ tied import ” is sold through 
one of its parent company’s dealer chains, 
as V. is by Pontiac dealers and 
English Ford by Lincoln-Mercury dealers, 
so that spares are distributed through the 
same channels as those for the home 
product. Vauxhall says that the quantity 
of spares it supplies to Pontiac seems very 
adequate in jon to the number of cars 


in use ; while ge that 700 of the 
Lincoln-Mercury selling its cars 
supply parts and service. 

The other British makers are trying to 
improve their spares and service organisa- 
tion in the United States ; though when 
spares, especially for new models, are often 
hard to get in England, complaints from 
America seem all too likely to be justified. 
Rootes keeps spares at its own depots in 
New York and Los which supply 
its dealers. Standard-Triumph has nine 
main distributors, each of which keeps a 
wide range of parts, while its retail dealers 
stock somie too—the amount depending on 
their sales. 

BMC supplies spares through its conces- 
sionaires, Hambros, who have spares depots 
in New Jersey and San Francisco, to its 13 
distributors. Thése in turn supply the 
dealer network ; as a gesture to the size of 
the country, urgently needed parts are sent 
by air. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports Sag 


RITAIN’S exports in the three months 
May-July are estimated to have been 
about 5 per cent lower than in February- 
April, after an allowance for seasonal 
influences. The detailed trade returns now 
show that the fall was widely spread, 
over both areas and products. Exports of 
cars, as another Business Note points out, 
were down sharply in June and July, but 
the decline spread to the important engi- 
— group as a whole. Sales have fallen 
not only in North America but in the over- 
seas sterling area. The expected increase 


Short’s 
Flying 
Truck 


MALL acroplanes ceased to be economic 
S when the pioneers were induced to 
give up canvas and piano wire in favour 
of fancier methods of construction. A 
small metal aeroplane made by modern 
methods now weighs too much to be able 
to carry an economic load. Like a rhino- 
ceros, it lumbers round the sky en- 
cumbered with a skin that has to be of 
minimum _ thickness 
rigidity, but which is much too strong 
and heavy for the loads imposed on it. 
The amount of unnecessary deadweight 
carried in this way makes the ratio of the 
aircraft’s weight, empty, too high in rela- 
tion to its payload. Aijrcraft designers 
can build the flying equivalent of an ocean 
liner or an express train, but they have 
never yet been able to give wings to the 
one-ton truck. This has left a hiatus in 
the development of air transport; small 
aeroplanes are bought and used for con- 
venience—by feeder airlines, by busi- 
nesses, by private owners—but never for 
economy. 

If such customers could be induced to 
buy a canvas aeroplane, the 
economics of small-scale 

flying would look very 

different because the air- 
craft would then be light 
enough to carry a 
reasonable pay- 
load. But since 
nowadays they 







to maintain its’ 
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in exports to Australia and New Zealand 
has been offset by a decline in exports to 
India, South Africa, Central Africa and 
Ghana—and prospects are hardly improv- 
ing in some of these countries. 3 to 
Western Europe seem to have held steady, 
and are still 12 per cent up on the year— 
with the best showing in common market 
countries, ¢ 26 per cent rise in Italy and 
21 per cent in Germany. The check to 
exports this summer is certainly disappoint- 
ing, though it is poe to make too much 
of it. One may hope that exports are now 
being stimulated by the di ties being 
experienced by some manufacturers in the 
home market. 


The effect of the check to the domestic 





cannot, am attempt at a_ technical 
break-through has now been made 
by Short Brothers and Harland in 


Belfast. 

Short has designed an orthodox-looking 
small aeroplane capable of carrying 
between a ton and 30 cwt of freight. 
But the thickness of metal skin of the 
aeroplane varies from one-cightieth to 
one-twentieth of an inch, so thin that 
unsupported it waves like a sheet of 
paper. It is quite strong enough to 
bear the loads imposed on the acro- 
plane when given the necessary rigidity 
by bonding corrugated metal sheets of 
equivalent thinness to the inside of 
the skin, where they are not normally 
visible. 

This is an old method of construc- 


experiment 

for a £55,000 aeroplane that is the equiva- 
lent of a flying Land-Rover—a vehicle 
able to cross rough territory, from which 
the load can be thrown out of the . 
of the machine as it passes. The tri 
lies, not in building an aeroplane capable 
of doing this, but in building one that can 
do it at a reasonable cost. 





1 per cent—compared with a 14 per cent 


se over the corresponding months of 


Central Banking Problems 


NE of the more remarkable paradoxes 
Sia nl Sa at 
prov yt 

: ingly amicable talks that ¢ been 
in Geneva on the ‘Congo's 

ing and monetary problems. 
former central bank served not only 
Congo lic but also the trust 

ae Ruanda-Urundi. = had its 
regist office in Leopoldville but its 
administrative headquarters in Brussels. 
The immediate objective of the Geneva 
talks has been the liquidation of the old 
central bank and the constitution of two 


. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


BUSINESS NOTES 


new banks, one for the Congo and the 

other for the trust territory. is involves 

delicate and highly controversial exer- 

of apportioning what\ remains of the 

s of the old bank between the two 

instituti These assets are now a 
they once were. 


It is estimated that by now these reserves 
have fallen to under 2,000 million francs 
($40 million) and that these are more than 
offset by the loans owing to the National 
Bank of Belgium, incurred as a result of the 
exchange of Congo francs for Belgian francs 
for account of refugees from the Congo. 
Irrespective of what may be left of the 
reserves of the old central bank, the Bel- 
gian authorities have endowed the new 
bank for the trust territory with sufficient 
reserves to provide an adequate cover for 
the currency in that territory. Whether 
anything will be available for the new cen- 
tral bank of the Congo Republic remains 
to be seen. Mr Lumumba’s recent actions 


Success Story 


ORD DOUGLAS OF KIRTLESIDE becomes the 


founder-member, and for the time be- 
ing the only member, of a select club con- 
sisting of those chairmen of nationalised 
industries who have succeeded in making 
their businesses earn a commercial rate of 
profit. The year 1959-6o was not the first 
in which British Buropean Airways earned 
a net profit on the year’s operations ; it 
was the sixth, but it was the first in which 
BEA or any other nationalised industry 
had earned what might be called a 
“normal” return on capital employed. 
BEA earned 12 per cent in a competitive 
market, three times as much as it needed 
to pay interest on its capital, and ended 
the year with a net profit, after meeting all 
charges, of £2 million, which it used partly 
to write off dead wood and partly to create 
a £1 million “development” reserve to 
meet the cost of bringing new types of 
aircraft into service. This puts it in the 
same category as an airline like KLM, 
which can raise money on the New York 
and Dutch markets and paid a dividend 
last year of 7 per cent. 

With results like these, no one is going 
to qui about the means used by BEA 
to bring them about. Although it is a 
highly cost-conscious airline, BEA is far 
from being a low-cost operator. Its costs 
last year reached 3s. 7d. for every ton-mile 
flown compared with only 2s. rod. for 
BOAC, yet BEA made a profit and BOAC 
a loss. It did so by carrying a higher than 

_ average number of passengers in its air- 


craft, and it found the passengers not by 
its standard of service, for BEA flights are 
becoming increasingly spartan and cater 
ing is being eliminated on the shorter 
routes, but by cutting and juggling with 
fares to different destinations and at 
different times of the day, week and year 
It bribed passengers to go to places and to 
travel at times they would not normally 
have chosen without a financial induce- 
ment and sold, over the year as a whole, 
69 per cerit of all its seats. 

The process has continued this year 
with even more drastic fare cuts and the 
corporation, as a result, expects to earn 


1959-40 
£365 mn 
£334 mn 
1-2 
£2 mn 
3:3 mn 


change on 
1956-59 


Revenue 


Passenger miles... 1,153-8 mn 
Load factor ..... 69 ‘oy cent 
ee tons 
Punctuality...... 83:3 per cent 
Costs per capacity 


Cost of introduc- 
ing Comet 4 .. 


43 \d 
£861 500 


rather less, perhaps a net profit of £1.5 
million if all goes well. It has also had 
its plans thrown out by the temporary 
grounding of the Vanguards which should 
have been coming into service this 
summer. But this could prove to be a 
blessing in disguise, since, it was not at 
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are not calculated to induce the Belgian 
authorities to loosen their purse-strings in 
order to provide reserves for a country 
that has ostentatiously broken diplomatic 
relations with Belgium. The position 
is further complicated by the decision of 
Mr. Tshombe in Katanga to go ahead with 
his own plans for an independent currency 
and central bank. In this initiative he has 
apparently sought the help of a Swiss group 
and the notes which he has to issue 
have been printed in Switzerland. The 
flight of capital from the Congo has now 
been brought to an end simply because the 
means to feed it are exhausted.’ The 
National Bank of Belgium, however, is still 
repared to exchange Congo francs into 

lgian francs up to a maximum of 15,000 


francs per family on proof that the family 


left the Congo after July 6th. 
MORPHY-RICHARDS 


' A Weak Answer 


S this issue went to press the three 


directors of Morphy-Richards who 
had earlier opposed the bid by EMI issued 


all clear that traffic was expanding fast 
enough to fill the Vanguard’s bulk. 
Airlines tend to alternate between 
periods when they have too little capacity, 
and periods when new fleets of aircraft are 
being delivered and they have too much ; 
a small miscalculation on the amount ot 
traffic can end in a big financial loss. If 
the corporation expects to sell two-thirds 
of its seats, and in fact sells only 64 per 
cent, this can represent a loss of £1 million 
profit, £500,000 for every point by which 
the calculation is out. Hence Lord 
Douglas’s rumblings about the future 
operation of the new Air Licensing Board 
Starting in the New Year, this board is 
going to review all the routes operated by 
all British airlines, and any independent 
airline will theoretically be free to demand 
to fly in parallel on any route now served 
by BEA. All BEA’s re-equipment plans, 
its extra Comets, its Vanguards and its 
de Havilland Tridents on order, are based 
on the assumption that the corporation 
would retain its exclusive British rights 
to those routes. If, as seems very likely. 
some of those routes might be given to or 
shared with British independent airlines 
by the new Licensing Board, then accord- 
ing to Lord Douglas BEA will have sur- 
plus capacity on its hands and its 
hard-won commercial profitability will 
evaporate. He has thus served notice on 
the Licensing Board that he will oppose 
cach and every application for right to fly 
on a BEA route and there are those who, 
think the bill is drafted in such a way that ‘ 
he might well win. In that case, Mr 
Sandys’s promises to the independent air- 
lines would become so much hot air. 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS: 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


Directors :-— 
J. B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods, 
P. H. Russell Smith ACA, P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley. 


Summarised Consolidated Balance 
Sheet as at 3lst December, 1959 





£ 

Paid up Capital & Surplus 622,131 
Reserve for Future Tax 48,618 
670,740 

Deferred Finance Charges { 407 ATS 
i 1,078,224 
Deposits 1,386,217 
Bank & Acceptance Credits 1,543,439 
Other Liabilities 137,431 


£4,145,311 
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£ 
Fixed Assets 35,107 q 
Freehold and Leasehold 6 A 
Property at book value O76 8 
44.782 
Subsidiary (Coat of Control) 97 322 d Rall On ariro 
142,104 
Cash & Treasury Bills 211,077 WHAT KIND OF CLARET IS THAT? 
Hire Purchase Agreementa ee 
leas reserves 3,630,898 
Bills. Loans & Advances 161.232 As a matter of fact, it isn’t a claret. It’s a hotel in a national 


PS dito park in the North Island of New Zealand. Not that we 
£4.146,311 claim to be connoisseurs of good wine, but we do believe 
scnnaeanepreee we're experts on topics connected with our country. For 


we are the National Bank of New Zealand and, as with 
The Company invites substantial many other more important matters, it is our business to 
Deposits on terms as indicated below know about such things. Whatever your interest in New 


Zealand and wherever those interests may lie, you cin 





$ 





} 
be sure we shall be able to help you: After all, 
Money at 1 month's call, and experience are the cornerstones on which our business 
54°. per annum, maximum £10,000 has been built. And with 150 branches and agencies 
Money at 3 months’ call, throughout the North and South Islands, there’s little 
6°, per annum, maximum £50,000 wonder we're so well informed on things of national 
Money at 6 months’ call, interest. That’s one of the reasons why we are named — 
64°. per annum, maximum £100,000 
Audited Accounts and Booklet No. EC 3560 will be forwarded + 
on application to the Manager, Banking Department 
MEMBERS: INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION | OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED | Head Office: 
24/28 Cheapside, London E.C.2 8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 


Telephone CITY 6481 (17 lines) 
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f might have expected more 
istance than this from the three directors. 


TRANSATLANTIC BIDS 


Cash Only? 


N principle the directors of Typhoo Tea, 

who own about 30 per cent of the 
equity, were not opposed to a bid by the 
National Dairy Products of America which 
valued the shares around 42s. each. 
The bid was 40 per cent in cash and the 
remainder in National Dairy Products 
shares. It became clear, however, that the 
Treasury would stand by its carlier ruling 


LESS FROM NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Net receipts to 20th August 


20 * 


Despite the increase in permitted holdings 
of national savings securities announced in 
the Budget, and the improved terms on 
premium bonds which have given a small 
fillip to sales this month, the public is saving 
consid less in these forms than it was a 
year rom the beginning of the fiscal 
year until last week-end, net new savings 
reported in all forms \of national savings 
total £72-7 million, compared with 
Litt-S million a year before. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


that it would not permit a bid from across 
the Atlantic unless it were wholly in cash. 
On that point the negotiations broke down. 
Typhoo Tea’s adviser, Ocean Trust, could 
not have been unaware of the Treasury's 
attitude and it is not clear why, unless it 
was hoped to persuade the Treasury to 
change its mind, the negotiations could have 
reached such a late stage. Another bid for 
Typhoo Tea, whose shares have weakened 


‘slightly to 39s., is an obvious possibility. 


The logic of the Treasury’s insistence on 
cash deals is still just discernible, but it 
looks increasingly faded. Whitchall’s argu- 
ment is that whie the general ban remains 
on ees age by United Kingdom residents 
of -foreign securities at the official rate of 
exchange, it would be anomalous and unfair 
to allow people to acquire such securities 
at the official rate just because they happen 
to own UK securities that a foreign com- 
pany wants; if an American buys your 
house, that does not entitle you to take his 
in exchange. These arguments of equity 
had some force when dollar assets stood at 
a premium in the London market. For two 
years or so there has been no premium of 
significance; and there is a much weaker 
case for always preferring an accrual of 
idle gold to the official reserves to an accrual 
of American equities in private but 
traceable accounts. What the Treasury 
ruling continues to do is to keep down the 
number of foreign take-over bids. Has this, 
one wonders, become the real point of the 
testriction ? 


RADIO SHOW 


No Connection with 
the Rival Establishment 


wo separate radio exhibitions opened 
in London this week, the traditional 
and rather subdued Radio Show organised 
by the industry at Earls Court and an 
= Snot brasher, livelier jamboree held 
for three ear-splitting days by Pye Ltd at 
the Festival Hall. Some industry politics 
are involved in Pye’s decision to withdraw, 
with its subsidiary companies, from the 
Earls Court show and combine instead its 
annual general meeting with a public 
exhibition of the group’s products. But the 
company also felt a genuine need for a 
bigger display of a wider range of products 
than it would have been allowed to show 
or given room to show at Earls Court. 
There is a lesson here for the industry. 
Something is needed to keep alive public 
interest in the radio industry and its pro- 
ducts now that its mainstay in the domestic 
market, the sale of television sets, is 
approaching saturation with the two tele- 
vision services now covering almost the 
whole of the country. The outstanding 
features of the exhibits at Earls Court are 
their technical excellence and their mono- 
tony. There is really only one basic way to 
assemble a television chassis, one way to 
design a radio circuit and a limited number 
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of themes that can be played on the design 
of cabinet into which they are put. Every 
stand at Earls Court gives the impression 
of selling the same television set (many of 
them are practically the same now that 
actual production is contracted out to a 
handful of factories); the same transistor 
radios in the same two sizes, standard and 
miniature; the same record players and 
tape recorders. The industry is aware that 
the show needs more variety. It has 
recruited in successive years support from 
the gramophone record companies, the 
high-fi industry and, this year, the piano 
makers. But is this any longer enough ? 
Pye is not showing at the Festival Hall 
any novelties that cannot also be found at 
Earls Court; there are the same portable 
television receivers fitted with transistors 
for battery operation—one of the few 
genuine technical innovations; the same 
television sets with 23-inch screens, six 
inches more than the standard 17-inch 
screen receiver, and the same automatic 
controls for  unmechanically minded 
viewers. But these are backed up by a 
range of Pye’s capital goods; and the 
absorbed crowds examining the stages in 
the production of a printed circuit suggest 
that there is wider public interest in the 
more technical aspects of the radio industry 
than is usually catered for at Earls Court. 


VOLTA POWER 


£30 Million If— 


HE Ghana government has now secured 

the promise of external loaas totalling 
£30 million for the Volta river power 
project—provided it can suade the 
aluminium companies to build the smelter 
which is to use the power. So it is still 
not certain whether the Volta scheme will 
come to fruition, even in its scaled-down 
form. The scheme recommended by the 
preparatory commission set up in 1953 
under Sir Robert Jackson included the 
development of local bauxite deposits and 
construction of new railways and a new 
port ; the estimated cost was up to {£300 
million. The scheme sonallied, for flood 
control, irrigation and improvement of 
agriculture, but its viability has from the 
start been dependent on the aluminium 

ject, which alone could provide a suf- 

ient market for the power. 


Political, economic and financial trends 
have made the aluminium companies 
reluctant to commit themselves on the very 
large scale that is required ; and some time 
ago the Aluminium Company of Canada 
anounced it was no longer interested. Last 
year an alternative scheme, on a less 
ambitious scale, was put forward by a mem- 
ber of the Henry J. Kaiser grogp ; under 
this scheme, the ancillary deve ent was 
greatly pruned, and the smelter would use 
imported alumina from Guinea and else- 
where rather than relying from the first on 
development of Ghana bauxite. Most 
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market forecasts about future demand for 
aluminium are still decidedly bullish ; 
people inside the industr¥ expect demand 
to double in eight to ten years, for which 
increased capacity would be needed. It 
remains to be seen whether President 
Nkrumah can persuade a major aluminium 
producer that Ghana is the best place to 
instal it. If he can, the World Bank will 
provide {14.3 million, the United States 
government {10.7 million and the British 
Government about {5 million for the 
dam ; Ghana has said it will match this 
by finding £30 million from its own 
reserves. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Speeding Up the 
Settlement 


@) N Tuesday 18 machines built by Inter- 


national Computers and Tabulators - 


began their work in the settlement depart- 
ae Sad London Stock Exchange, 

ting and tabulating information 
jon ‘Monday’ bargains in 34 leading 
shares. The capacity of the machines is 
much greater than this, for they are capable 
of dealing with 150,000 in a fort- 
nightly account as com with the cur- 
rent rate of about 60,000 bargains passed 
through the settlement department. B 
November all the 160 shares cleared throu 
the settlement department will be dealt with 
by these machines and this will still leave 
enough capacity for the mechanised settle- 
ment to be applied to stocks which at the 
moment are cleared between individual 
offices. 

This is standard punch card equipment. 
It has a capital value of, {90,000 and 
the stock exchange is paying a rent of 
£1,500 a month for its use. The equip- 
ment will list and sort bargains which 
until now required the services of 1§0 full- 
or part-time workers. Though the matching 
of bargains will still be done clerically, the 
saving in time in collating the bargains will 
reduce the number of hours that has been 
worked by the part-time staff. Compared 
with the New York and Toronto exchanges, 
the London stock exchange may have 
seemed slow in adopting a mechanised 
system off such obvious economies in 
labour. But is burdened with a 
complicated transfer system and dealings 
Gey in cosh cebungh congeting wes 80 
diately in ; ing may 
done to simplify er, dealings for the 
account, except in gilt-edged stocks, will 
remain an inherent part of the London 
exchange. 

The tabulators, incidentally, could 
vide statistics on the gross and net totals of 
shares t and sold give 

indication of the average market value of the 
transactions. Such figures would be more 
informative than the present daily totals of 
bargains marked (which in any case are not 
obligatory). Separate figures for individual 


uy 
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stocks —_ expose the state of a jobber’s 
book ; but weckly figures for separate 

ps of securities could hardly do this. 
These, however, might have to wait for the 
mechanised settlement of more stocks than 
are cleared at the moment by the machines. 


BREWERY MERGERS 


Up North 


MALGAMATIONS have been a recurrent 
theme in the history of the brewing 
industry. The ones carried through in the 
last few years point to big regional group- 
ings, with a handful of companies which can 
truthfully call themselves “ national.” In 
an industry with strong family traditions 
there are still a good number of small, local 
firms left but they are finding it increasingly 
difficult to hold on to their share of the 
market. Almost all the really big mergers 
have taken place in London, the Home 
Counties and the Midlands but more 
recently they have begun to occur in the 
North. Scottish Brewers has come south 
om Edinburgh ; the Lancashire and York- 
shire brewers, Walker Cain and Joshua 


and Yates’s Castle of Manchester 
These mergers, like those in the South, 


P 

use of capacity) and in distribution (though 
in the North. where the erence for 
draught beer is still marked the need to save 
in bottling costs may be less strong than in 
the South). They will lead to fewer public 
houses and a bigger interchange of brands. 
They also keep the outsider on the outside : 
the northern brewers have not been slow 
in noting that the Canadian brewer, Mr 
E. P. Taylor, is prepared to buy his way 
into the market through Northern 
Breweries. 

The amalgamation of Joshua Tetley and 
Walker Cain will be brought about by the 
creation of a new holding company, Teticy 
Walker. Ordinary shareholders in Te —_ 

I 


in ing company for every {100 of 
stock they own and or 

in Walker Cain either 160 ordi shares 
or 135 ordinary shares plus 50 of the 7} 


per cent erence shares for every {100 
of stock own. On the assumption that 
Tetley W pays a dividend of 10 per 
cent, the income of a holder of {100 of 


Tetley ordi shares goes up from {15 
eee that of a holder af £100 
W. Cain ordinary shares from {17 to 


833 


three. A merger would result in a group 
with net assets of about £13} million but 
the companies concerned are anxious to 
retain their separate identities and brands. 


GREEK BONDS 
Optimistic Again 


co “it’s on, it’s off again” progress of 
the talks on prewar Greek debts and 
the concurrent fluctuations of Greek bond 
prices, has recently taken one of its more 
optimistic turns. This follows a statement 
by the governing committee of the Athens 
Stock Exchange urging a settlement of the 
Greek prewar foreign debt and the sub- 
sequent news that a Bank of Greece official 
has gone to New York to reopen talks on 
this subject. Viewed in its most cynical 
terms, the case for a settlement has recently 
been considerably stren . Greece 
needs external credits urgently and cannot 
obtain them on reasonable terms unless a 
satisfactory settlement of the prewar debt 
is reached. The World Bank has stood firm 
on its refusal to lend to a country in default. 


The immediate reaction from members of 
EEC has been somewhat frigid, but it is 
felt in Greece that the prospect of enter- 
ing the Community and of gaining access 
to the resources of the European Fund 
would be much enhanced if a settlement of 
the prewar debt could be secured. A con- 
siderable part of these external bonds has 
been repatriated at the severely depreciated 
prices to which default has driven them, but 
it is estimated that a total equivalent to 
about £40 million is still held outside 
Greece. On the London Stock Exchange 
the market in Greek bonds has become 
more active and over the —— ht the 
6 per cent Public Works of 1931 has 
risen in price from §0 to 58}. 
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) CHANGE a lump of stainless steel into a tiny tube 
Lew 1/o1r§ 0/d x -o05 ‘007 i/d, used for the manufacture 
of automatic knitting needles in the textile industry, is only one 
of the many miracles that Accles & Pollock create for science 
and industry at their works at Oldbury, Birmingham. —_ 

Behind this brilliant engineering know-how that will design 
and produce tubes of any size, any complexity, is the direction 
and impetus of a dynamic management that secures long-term 
advantages as well as immediate gain when making decisions. 
That's why Accles and Pollock choose coal to keep their great 
power-house at its efficiency peak. Their experience has proved 
that coal, mechanically stoked, gives the maximum heat for the 
lowest cost: and they know that there is no shortage of coakes: 
the home produced fuel. a 

When the question of fuel for your factory is on the agenda, 
remember Accles & Pollock. Their choice is coal for a progres- 
sive and prosperous industry. Even if you get the name wrong, 
you getthe decision right when you follow their example. 
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AND HERE ARE SOME KEY FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
THE ACCLES & POLLOCK POWER-HOUSE AT OLDBURY 
Number of boilers . 5 tri-drum forced circulation type, with 
superheaters and economisers. 

Steam pressure 

Steam temperature 

Feed temperature 

Continuous max. rating ............ .72,000 ib. per hour 
Method of firing .......... Mechanical stoker (chain grate) , 
Annual fuel consumption ...... . . 78,000 tons of coal 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY I$ GOING FORWARD ON 


COAL 


ISSUFD BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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TANKERS 


Some Improvement 


| gro fewer tankers are needed to 
carry oil about the world in the 
summer than in the winter when the oil- 
consuming countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere want supplies to keep themselves 
warm. This year, however, the usual 
summer decline in tanker employment does 
not appear to have happened. According 
to the latest half-yearly review of the world 
tanker fleet by John I. Jacobs, the Londoh 
firm of shipowners and brokers, the volume 
of tankers actually in service moving oil and 
not laid up or carrying grain (and after 
making allowances for tankers known to be 
deliberately run at slow speeds) rose by 
between one and two per cent in terms of 
equivalent carrying capacity between the 
beginning of this year and the end of June. 
Usually one can expect tanker employ- 
ment tojdecline by up to five per cent or so. 
This year’s rather surprising increase can 
only mean that more oil is being trans- 
ported and it helps to explain why the 
smaller increase in the tonnage of tankers 
laid up so far this year than can be ascribed 
to known scrapping has not had the effect 
of further depressing tramp tanker freight 
rates. Coming, moreever, after a some- 
what larger than normal increase of ten per 
cent in tanker ¢mployment last winter, in 
spite of the relative mildness of the weather 
and further American restrictions on oil 
imports, it has raised hopes that the tanker 
trade has passed the sole of depression. 
But after three years of barely profitable 
tramp freights, tanker owners are naturally 
prone to clutch at anv available straw. The 
amount of tonnage laid up may have risen 
less than expected this year, but at 6.7 
million tons deadweight it is stil] just over 
a tenth of the entire fleet of 62.8 million tons 
dw and is equivalent to about twelve per 
cent of the carrying capacity actually being 
used now to transport \oil. Including the 
tonnage diverted to the grain trade, the 
present surplus of tankers is more like 16-17 
per cent. In addition, both oil companies 
and tramp owners are in the middle of 
heavy building programmes. Despite a 
substantial slowing down of construction 
schedules and postponement of keel-layings, 
nearly a hundred new tankers of 2.7 million 
tons dw were delivered in the first six 
months of this year, and tonnage still under 
construction or on order comes to 16.8 
million tons dw. Since most of these orders 
are for larger and faster tankers, the extra 
tonnage in prospect is equivalent to just 
over a third of the present employed carry- 
ing capacity. If every tanker built before 
1946 has been scra (which is unlikely) 
by 1964 or 1965 when all the tonnage now 
on order will probably have been delivered, 
the carrying capacity of the world fleet will 
still be about a third larger than is now in 
actual use. For all this capacity to be fully 
used, one would need seaborne trade in oi! 
to grow at the rate of six to seven per cent 
a year in the next four or five years, and no 
more contracts to be placed for new tankers. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Exports Up 


L THOUGH Britain has lately been buying 
far more foreign made household appli- 
ances than it used to, particularly refrigera- 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 
(€'000) 
1958 19591960 


January— January- jJanuary- 





June tune june 
Refrigerators ‘ 5.422 4 366 4 481 
Washing machines ‘ 3,313 2,501 3,894 
Cookers, toasters, etc 979 1,041 1.144 
Space and water heaters 964 913 1 001 
Vacuum cleaners 1,098 1,196 1.505 
Fioor polishers, food 
mixers and other port- 
able appliances 1.468 1.572 | 963 
Electric fans, irons and 
clocks Ped hatodce 1.342 1.161 1.218 
Total -- 14586 12.750 15.206 
— = 
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tors, it sull exports more appliances than it 
imports, and overseas sales by British 
appliance makers have shown. welcome signs 
of recovery this year. Trade in either direc- 
tion is still relatively small and is handi- 
capped by high tariffs, but most of the 
export gains recently made by British appli- 
ance firms have been in other European 
markets. Exports of washing machines and 
dryers in the first half of this year, for 
example, reached {3.9 million against {2.5 
million a year ago ; more than three-fifths 
of these shipments went to the Continent, 
the largest markets being Italy and west 
Germany. All told, appliance exports rose 
by about 17 per cent in the first six months 
of 1960, the increase accounting for about 
half of the gain achieved by al! electrical 
exports. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In the six months to August 1st Lewis's 
Investment Trust earned a gross profit of 
£2,201,000 and a net profit of £862,000, 
against £2.071,000 and {£792,000 respec- 
tively in the comparable six months in 
1959. Normally this group of department 
stores earns two-fifths of its profits in 
the first half of the year. In 1959-60 the 
total dividend was equivalent to 17 per cent 
on the capital as increased by the one for 
four scrip issue. The interim rate has been 
maintained at 7' per cent, payable on the 
enlarged capital ; a final of 10 per cent there- 
fore seems to be the least that can be 
expected. 


. 


The interim dividend of Albright and 
Wilson has been raised from the equivalent 
of 4.8 per cent to 6 per cent, allowing for 
the one for four scrip issue. A final payment 
of 134 per cent therefore seems likely. 
Including the profits of Boake Roberts, the 
group’s profit in the six months to June 30th 
was £3,962,000 gross and {1,195,000 net, 


_ against {3,806,000 and {1,127,000 respec- 


tively in the comparable period last year. 
Profits have been affected, the directors 
say, by increased competition especially in 
Canada and Australia but they do not expect 
profits for 1960 as a whole to differ signifi- 
cantly from those earned in 19§9. 


* 


It was stated in a Shorter Note last week 
that butyl rubber was being used by Dunlop 
in a new car tyre. In fact its Elite tyre 
makes use of a synthetic rubber polymer 
that Dunlop has developed, which has many 
of the properties of butyl but is easier to 
use. 


* 

Morgan Guaranty Trust of New York is 
now — to a deposits of the 
registered ordinary shares of Unilever 
Limited and to issue depositary receipts 
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against them in New York, where they will 
be traded on the “ over-the-counter ” mar- 
ket for the first time. The bearer ordinary 
units of Unilever NV are already quoted in 
this market. 


* 


Signor Donato Menicheila, the doyen of 
European central bank governors, has retired 
this week after a twelve-year term of office. 
He was appointed Governor of the Banca 
d'Italia in 1948, succeeding Si Einaudi 
when he became President of the Italian 
Republic. In the last twelve years Signor 
Menichella has provided the main inspira- 
tion of the financial and monetry recovery 
in Italy. He is replaced by the general 
manager, Signor Guido Carli, who is 
chiefly known in Europe for the ingenious 
plan he devised to reconcile a free trade 
area with the common market. 


The Labour Market 
Thousond 
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* Wholly unemployed exciuding schooi-leevers 


The number of people out of work 
in Great Britain on August | Sth totalled 
321,288, or 1.4 per cent of e ees. 
The rise of nearly 5,000 from july in 
the numbers wholly unemployed 
(excluding school-leavers) was about a 
thousand less than is usual seasonally ; 
on the other hand, the fall in the 
number of vacancies was 10,000 more 
than would be normally expected. 
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MANNESMANN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


EXPORT RATIO REACHES 29.3 PER CENT 


STEEL OUTPUT EXCEEDS 2 MILLION TONS 


JOINT SUBSIDIARY ESTABLISHED WITH SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Mannes- 
mann AG was held in Disseldorf on July 15th, 
and the following are details of the report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors : 


TURNOVER 
The business year 1959 was a favourable one 


During 1958 the Company, together with the 
iron and steel and the coal mining industries of 


should be added DM 201 million representing 
sales to outside customers made by foreign sub- 


Company itself at DM 1,436 million 
approximately equalled the total turnover of the 
previous year, whilst its external turnover at 
DM 1,257 million was 2.3 per cent below the 
figure of 1958. 


*Exports developed particularly favourably. 
‘Since home market turnover figures continued 
to fall at the beginning of the year, efforts were 
made to offset these losses by increased deliveries 
abroad. After exports had dropped from 
DM 782 million to DM 672 million in 1958, 
they reached DM 802 million in 1959, and thus 
represented 29.3 per cent of the turnover of the 
German Mannesmann companies compared with 
25.8 per cent in the previous year. 
i ; . \ 
DIVISIONS 


The following are details of developments in 
the various sectors of the Mannesmann Group: 


A. Mining 


Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke AG, the 
Group’s coal mining subsidiary, adjusted output 
*to sales in order to prevent a further increase in 
stocks. Production dropped by 6.4 per cent to 


*6.325 million metric tons compared with 1958. 
Coke output was reduced by 9.8 per-cent to 
1.931 million metric tons. 

Efforts continued to improve the economic 
working of the company’s mines by further 
rationalisation. 

The Mannesmann ore mines in Germany 
produced 302,000 metric tons during the year, 
an increase of 5 per cent compared with 1958. 
Stocks were reduced from 19,000 tons to 13,000 
tons. 


B. Steel Works and Rolling Milis 


Crude steel output in the Company's plants 
rose considerably as from June, 1959, and for the 
first time passed the 2 million metric-ton mark. 
At 2,096,000 metric tons, it exceeded the pre- 
vious year’s figure by 15.9 per cent and was 5.2 
per cent higher than in 1957. A breakdown 
shows an output of 1.492 million metric tons of 
open hearth steel, 555,000 tons of basic Bessemer 
steel, and 49,000 metric tons of electric steel. 
There was a plentiful supply of foreign ores and 
home produced ores in terms of Fe content 
represented 34.5 per cent. Scrap supplies did 
not pr t any difficulties either. 


Production of rolled steel at 1.274 million 


' metric tons showed an increase of 8.3 per cent 


over 1958, but was still 2.6 per cent below the 
figure for 1957. The Mannesmann share in the 
production of rolled steel in the Federal 
Republic at 6.7 per cent was approximately the 
same as in the previous year. 

Investment in the Company's steel plants and 
rolling mills served to promote further moderni- 
sation and rationalisation. y 


C. Tube Plants 
The production of stcel tubes in the Federal 


. Republic rose by 15 per cent to 2.062 million 


metric tons in 1959, an increase of 7 per cent 
over 1957. 


Tube production by the German Mannesmann 
companies, i.c. by the plants of the Parent Com- 
pany itself and by those of its German 
subsidiaries excluding Réhrenwerke Bous/Saar 
GmbH, was 16 per cent higher than in 1958 and 
9.3 per cent higher than in 1957. Whilst the 
production of seamless tubes rose by 5.2 per cent 
to 486,000 metric tons compared with 1958, the 
output of welded tubes of up to 318 mhm; 
diameter had increased by 29.6 per cent tod 
153,000 tons. The production of welded large- 
diameter tubes at 241,000 tons was 35 per cent 
above the level of the previous year. 


Roéhrenwerke Bous/Saar GmbH produced 
$6,300 metric tons of tubes, whilst Mannes- 
mann’s foreign subsidiaries in Canada, Brazil 


and Turkey altogether produced app. 140,000 
tons. Thus in 1959 Mannesmann for the 
first time produced more than 1 million metric 
tons of tubes. 


SUBSIDIARIES 
A. Steel Processing 
Kronprinz AG, Solingen-Ohligs 


Turnover was 22 per cent above the level of 
the previous year owing to a considerable rise 
in the field of high-grade steel tubes, welded 
tubes, hot strip and wheels. The export ratio 
rose from 21 per cent to 27 per cent. The ex- 
tensive investments effected during the year were 
mainly intended to promote rationalisation and 
to achieve a further improvement in quality. 


Rohrenwerke Bous /Saar GmbH, Bous | Saar 


This company was established during the year 
to take over the\ plant formerly operated bv 
Société des Usines a Tubes de la Sarre, Paris. 
The capital stock of NF 20 million is owned by 
the French company in which Mannesmann AG 
will soon have a 5] per cent holding. Produc- 
tion dropped by 2.3 per cent to $6,300 metric 
tons of seamless tubes. 


Grossrohrwerk Mannesmann-Hoesch GmbH, 
Duisburg 
Output totalled 222,000 tons and thus repre- 
sented an increase pf 49 per cent. The turnover 
rose by 34 per cent and most of the company’s 
production went abroad. 


Kammerich-Werke AG, Brackwede 
Output during 1959 showed a particular in- 
crease in the case of seamless precision tubes and 


pressings. Turnover rose by 11 per cent after 
increasing by 9 per cent in 1958. 


Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg 


The company produced 36 million metres of 
Bundy tubes during 1959 compared with 29.5 
million metres in 1958. © The production of 
speednuts doubled compared with the previous 
year and during the last quarter of 1959. 
monthly output totalled 11 million compared 
with 3.8 million in the previous year. Turnover 
rose by 27 per cent. 


Mecano-Simmonds GmbH, 
Heidelberg 


This company was established at the end of 
1959, with 60 per cent of its equity being held 
by Mecano-Bundy GmbH\\ and 40 per cent 
by Simmonds Aerocessories Lid., Treforest, 
Glamergan, Great Britain. The manufacqure and 
sale of speednuts and other similar items, which 
had previously been produced by Mecano-Bundy 
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GmbH under licence from Simmonds Aeroces- 
sories Ltd., have been transferred to this new 
company as from January, 1960. 


Mannesmann-Rohrleitungsbau 
GmbH, Dusseldorf 


The company raised its turnover by 5 per cent 
compared with 1958. The extensive operations 
at the Rourkela plant in India were completed 
and orders for pipelines for power stations as 
well as industrial and refining installations, 
together with the assembly work for the nuclear 
reactors at Karlsruhe, Julich and Kahl, ensure 
full employment for 1960 as well. 
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whole of 1958. As a result the company’s plants 
will be fully utilised during the current year as 
well. 


C. Trade and Shipping 


Mannesmann-Export GmbH, Dusseldorf 


After turnover had dropped by 20 per cent 
in 1958 compared with 1957, it rose once again 
by 36 per cent during the year under review. 
The largest increase was in the tube sector 
which accounted for 71 per cent of the turnover 
as a whole. 


Other companies active in this field are: 


The following table gives details of MANNESMANN foreign production and trading companies during 1959 : 


Turnover (in DOM ‘000) 

Labour force.. 

Production capacity : 
Crude steel (in tons per year) 
Tubes (in tons per year) 


Mannesmann-Meer AG, 
Monchengladbach 


Turnover rose by 19 per cent compared with 
1958, and the export ratio amounted to 46 per 
cent. The orders in hand, which include 
especially the erection of rolling mills and 
welding plants abroad, ensure full employment 
for the company during the current year. In 
the face of keen international competition, the 
company secured an order for the erection of 
a large-diameter tube welding plant at Rourkela 
(India). 


Porsche-Diesel-Motorenbau GmbH, 
Friedrichshafen/ Lake Constance 


‘The output of agricultural tractors increased 
by 15 per cent to approximately 19,500 units in 
1959. Turnover showed an increase of 11 per 
cent over the previous year and the export ratio 
amounted to 30 per cent, The extensive 
technical development work is airmed at further 
modernising the tractor models in production 
and increasing rationalisation, 


B. Coal Chemistry and Plastics 


Ruhrchemie AG, Oberhausen-Holten 


This company, in which MANNESMANN 
holds a 25 per cent interest, was being helped 
by the Parent Company, together with its 
partners, to create a sound economic basis. The 
results of last year were affected by the adjust- 
ments which had become necessary, but the 
measures of rationalisation previously initiated 
were already beginning to bear fruit. It is 
expected to promote the company’s development 
by opening up new fields of production and by 
continuing rationalisation. 


Siid-West Chemie GmbH, Neu-Ulm/Donau 


The company continued to be well employed 
particularly in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins and plastic moulds. Turnover rose by 
7 per cent after increasing by 10 per cent during 
1958 compared with 1957. 


Mannesmann-Plastic, GmbH, Dusseldorf 


After the new plant had been taken into ser- | 


vice in May, 1959, rurnover was doubled com- 
pared with the previous year. The production 
of PVC tubes was included in the company’s 
programme. During the last quarter of 1959 
the inflow of orders was larger than during the 





South 
America 
67,109 

3,209 


100,000 
90,000 


Other foreign 
countries 
71,467 

1,342 


Total 
309,307 
5,291 


20.000 310,000 


Mannesmann-Handel GmbH, Dusseldorf; 


Mannesmannrohren-und Eisenhandel GmbH, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Hanover; 


Mannesmannhandel-Stid GmbH, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Munich, Nuremberg; 
Hansen, Neuerburg and Co., GmbH, Essen; 


Mannesmann-Reederei GmbM, Duisberg. 


D. Foreign Activities 


Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie/ 
Ontario (Canada) 


Production increased compared with the pre- 
vious year and reached approximately 92,000 
tons. Besides casings and line pipes business 
developed in the field of mechanical tubings. 
Intense efforts in this field are to help in im- 
proving the results which have not been satis- 
factory up to now. If the business in the oil 
sector continues to revive it is expected that the 
company will at least break even during 1960. 


Algoma Steel Corporation Lid. 
Marie/Ontario (Canada) 


Production and turnover reached new peak 
figures during 1959. Altogether output totalled 


Sault Ste. 


| @pproximately 1.4 million tons of steel De- 


tee ee meena 
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liveries of rolled steel products amounted to 
around 1 million tons, and the turnover as a 
whole reached Can. $163 million compared with 
"an. $123 million in 1958. The company once 
again produced an encouraging profit. 


Companhia Siderurgica Mannesmann, Belo 
Horizonte (Brazil) 

The favourable employment position con- 
tinued. Both the pig iron plant and the steel 
works as well as the tube press continued to 
work at full capacity and turnover rose con- 
siderably as a result. The company once again 
showed a satisfactory profit. Altogether output 
during the year under review totalled approxi- 
mately 95,000 tons of crude steel, 94,000 tons of 
rolled steel and 42,000 tons of tubes. 


Companhia Siderurgica Sao Caetano, Sao Paulo 
Brazil 

This company, a subsidiary of Companhia 
Siderurgica Mannesmann, increased its output 
of small sections by 30 per cent to approximately 
10,000 tons. The company’s main customers 
are the building and motor industries. The 
works is achieving very satisfactory results and 
is at present being modernised from its own 
funds. 


Mannesmann Mineracao SA, Nova Lima 
(Brazil) 


Monthly ore output at present amounts to 
11,000 tons, and preparations are being made for 
a considerable increase. 


Construcées Tubulares Mannesmann, SA, 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) 
The company was fully employed during the 
year under review and once again achieved very 
satisfactory results. 


Mannesmann Sitmerbank Boru Endustrisi 
TAS, Izmiu (Turkey) 


Production and turnover rose considerably as 
a result of improvements in supplies. Output 
reached 13,000 tons during 1959 and the com- 
pany once again achieved a satisfactory profit for 
the year. 

Other subsidiaries outside Germany are: 

Ostereichische Rohrbau GmbH, Vienna; 
Nicolussi SRL Aspersion, Buenos Aires ; Riegos 
Mannesmann SA, Madrid; Societa Generale 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1959 (SUMMARY) 


LIABILITIES 


1 Long-term Capital: 
Share Capital 
Other Capital Resources 
and similar ems 


[= Bx 
w~ & 


se 
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Capital Levy and Provisions 
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Medium-term Liabilities 


Short-term Liabilities 
Profit 
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vn 
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Transitory items 


wo 


1. Long-term Assets: 
Material Assets (incl. Plant 
under Construction and 
Advance Payments in 
respect of New Plant)... 
Participations and Similar 
Assets 


i. Medium-term Assets: 
Accounts Receivabie 


| WL. Short-term Assets: 
Stock 


Accounts Receivable 
Liquid Assets 


WV. Transitory items ... 
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Pioggia «71, Bolzano; Akticbolaget Esamann, 
Gothenburg (Sweden) ; American Mannex Cor- 

Easton Metal Powder Division, Easton / 
Ps. (USA); Mannesmann-Easton Soar Pro- 
ducts Co, Inc., Easton/Pa. (USA); Société 
Générale des Produits Luxembourg: 
American Mannex New York 
RSs eens Saleen annie ae ae 

de Janeiro; N.V. Buisen-en Ijzerhande! 
par Bae Rotterdam. 


PERSONNEL 
This ties hints diatnned tp DODD 
NESMANN and its German subsidiaries re- 
mained at the previous year’s figure of 73,600. 
There were considerable shifts in the various 
sectors, however, owing to changes in the em- 
ployment 


situation. The number of employees 
abroad rose by app. 400 to some 5,300. 
Voluntary social security expenditure totalled 
DM 99.9 million and represented 16.3 per cent 
of labour costs. 


Housing schemes continued and expenditure 
ammounted. to DM 11.8 million. The number of 
dwellings 


Currency Reform to app. 23,200 dwelling-units. 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Net profit for the year amounted to DM 
OS wei, ened w the telence of 
DM 891,083.92 brought forward from the pre 
‘ious yet, produced a otal of DM 70,58471.45 
available for distribution. It was accordingly 
‘proposed to distribute a dividend of 12 per cent, 
equivalent to DM 69,510,732.30, and to carry 
forward the resulting balance of DM 
1,073,639.19. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The report, the accounts, and the AE aa 
put forward ras the Board were adopted 
¢ opies ee oe 
able ia 
Manaex Gantes) 4A lia, U em dg ry 
Buckingham Palace Read, London, SW1. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 
(Auf sicht srat) 


now - sl 


» brought 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OVERALL RESULTS 
MR FRANK CHARLTON ON A WELL-EQUIPPED ORGANISATION 


The sixty-ninth annual general mecting of 
Furnes:, Withy and Company Limited will be 
held on September 14th at the registered office 
of the Company, Furness House, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
— of the chairman, Mr Frank Charlton, 

CA. 


The profit of the Parent Company, after pro- 
viding for taxation and depreciation, is 
£1,231,842 to which is added the amount 
forward from the previous year 
£466,210, giving a total available of £1,698,052 
as against £1,573,241 in the previous year. 

The Directors have set aside to‘ the Fleet 
Replacement Account £550,000. There has 
already been paid the two half-yearly dividends 
on the Preference Shares—{45,938 and it is 
recommended that the same dividend as last 
year, namely 10 per cent less income tax, be paid 
to the Ordinary Stockholders, leaving £489,614 
to be carried forward to the current year. 

Despite a modest improvement in the result 
of ship operations in one or two of our Trades, 
the advWerse trading conditions to which I 
referred last year unfortunately continue. In 
considering the results of the Parent Company, 
however, it should be borne in mind that our 
business covers a variety of activities which I 
am glad to say, continue to expand and con- 
tribute to the general well-being of the Group 
Having regard to the conditions prevailing the 
overall results may be regarded with satisfaction 


u 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the Consolidated Accounts the 
Operating profits and gross dividends total 
£5,479,838 which is an increase of £444,653 over 
the previous year. The progressive acquisition 
of new tonnage at heavy costs calls for an 
increased allocation for depreciation which this 
year totals £3,252,020. The charge for taxation 
again shows a reduction which, in the main, is 
due to benefits arising from capital and invest- 
ment allowances and other adjustments. 

After making provision for the share of profit 
due to minority shareholders and for the amount 
retained by the various subsidiaries the balance 
of £1,231,842 represents the surplus attributable 
to the Parent Company.’ 

Capital and Revenue Reserves are up by 
£1,354,333 whilst Creditors and Provisions 
show a decrease of £1,388,398. The figures 
for Shipping Property reflect further payments 
to Shipbuilders less the depreciation pro- 
vided during the year and the proceeds of 
vessels sold. In the latter category Malayan 
Prince, Mandagala, Palestinian Prince and 
Syrian Prince have been sold as no longer 
suitable for our requirements and the only 
vessel completed and delivered during the year 
was Illyric, built to the order of Shaw Savill & 
Albion Co; Ltd. Arrangements have been made 
for Ship No. 671, shown in last year’s accourits 
as being om ordeg for Shaw Savill, to be built 
for joint account’ with the Parent Company 
Shaw Savill have also placed an order for a 
sister passenger ship to Southern Cross to be 

\named Northern Star. The total commitments 


for new tonnage for the Group are disclosed at 
£12,109,900. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


I mentioned last y¢ar that our important sub- 
sidiary, Prince Line, ‘was experiencing a difficul: 
time in the Mediterranean and Far Eastern 
trades. So far as the Mediterranean is concerned. 
there has been a modest improvement in results 
but unfortunately the situation in the Far 
Eastern trades worsened to such an extent tha: 
we took the decision to withdraw the three ships 
engaged in the service. The vessels were there 
fore returned to this country towards the end of 
1959 and early this year, and I am pleased to 
report that we have obtained reasonably remun- 
erative employment for two of them. The future 
trading of Prince Line sheuld show an improve 
ment in the years to come. 

During the year negotiations were held with 
the Bermuda Trade Development Board and a 
further Contract arranged for the three-year 
period commencing January 1, 1961, in respect 
of the New York-Bermuda Service 

As mentioned in last year’s report the Ocean 
Monarch was entirely air conditioned during her 
last refit and this facility has been greatly 
appreciated. Cruises from Port Everglades, 
Florida, to the West Indies in the early month: 
of this year were well patronised and furthe: 
cruises will take place this coming winter. 

Turning to our investment in air transport. 
independent aircraft operators have been severely 
restricted in their activities by a Section of the 
Air Corporations Act 1949, under which all 
Scheduled Services on both internal and inter- 
national routes were reserved to the Public Cor- 
porations and their Associates. It is gratifying 
that this Section has been repealed by the Civil 
Aviation (Licensing) Act 1960 passed during the 
year. i 

During the year agreement was reached with 
the Proprietors of Hunting-Clan Air Transport 
Limited, to merge that Company with Airwork 
Limited, by an exchange of shares. 


changed to British United 
Airways Limited. The new Company is well 
fitted to take advantage of any benefits which 
may accrue from the change in the Licensing 


Regulations. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Realising how quickly trading condiuons are 
apt to change in the shipping industry I hesitate 
tO express an opinion as to future prospects 


With freight rates prevailing, the intense com- 


petition on all trade routes, the ever increasing 
operating costs and, last but by no means least, 
the heavy losses with which we are continually 
being faced as a consequence of upsets and dis- 
turbances in many parts of the world, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to provide a suffi- 
cient margin of profit to make — 
provision for the fueure. replacement of our 
Fleets. 


The operation of ships will continue to present 
many hazards but we are well served and 


equipped to meet the future with every con- 
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GROUP LIMITED 
CHELTENHAM 


Extracts from Sir George Dowty’s Statement to Shareholders 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


Record turnover and profits. 


Increased dividend. 


Group now largest accessory manufacturer in the aircraft industry. 


Industrial output expanded. 


Increased exports of mining equipment. 
Record year for synthetic rubber products. 
New Marine company formed. 
Continued success of diversification policy. 


Group Profits 
Taxation ot 

- Available Profits ... 
Capital and Reserves 


Year imerease on 
1959-1900 previous year 


£3,036,863 £870,015 
£1,466,043 £377,334 
£1,570,820 £492,681 
£10,385,197 £1,045,462 


Dividend for year: 11$°¢ Net. 
(on increased share capital) 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PLANS TO EXPAND PRODUCTION 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The Tunnel Portland Cement Co. Ltd., will be 
held on September 19th. 


The following is an extract from the Review 


by the Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which has ° 


been circulated with the Accounts: 


The increased trading profit is mainly attribu- 
table to the considerable increase in home 
market deliveries, but we are also now deriving 
benefit from cheaper fuel and improved fucl 
economy. 

The favourable trend of deliveries has con- 
tinued into the current financial year and the 
industry is at present working to capacity. The 
outlook is however clouded by the increases in 
the Bank rate and the measures taken by the 
Government to curb inflation. If these result 
m limitations of public and private capital 
expenditure, they are bound to check the increase 
in the home market demand for cement. Your 
directors are confident, however, that over a long 
term the demand for cement in the UK will 
continue to expand. It is significant that the 
consumption of cement per head of the popula- 
tion is still lower in this country than in others 
with a similar standard of living. Your direc- 
tors are therefore considering proposals to 
increase your company’s productive capacity 
and the further replacement of existing plant in 
order to reduce fuel consumption. Plans are also 
being considered for improving your Company's 
| facilities for delivering cement in bulk by road, 








rail oud sea. Oven the next few years, these 
proposals will amount to between {£2} million 
and £3 million, but it is anticipated that they 
can be financed out of the company’s own 
resources. 


The export market has continued to recede 
somewhat and there is no sign of improvement 
iN €xport prices. 

I would like to call attention to two points 
about our overseas investments. Firstly, in 
co-operation with others your company pioneered 
the establishment of the cement industry in 
Eire, Burma, Jamaica, Kenya, Cyprus, Nigeria, 
Egypt and the Sudan. Secondly, we have 
found it wise to spread our overseas interest and 
to co-operate with others so that, apart from 
National Portland Cement Co., we have no 
overseas subsidiary. With that one exception, 
therefore, only the dividends received from over- 
seas interests and not the profits of overseas 
associated companies are included in the Con- 
solidated Profit & Loss Account. 


Mr Jensen goes on to review the interests 
abroad, and with regard to Egypt he says: 


Our claim against the British Treasury for the 
loss of our Egyptian assets was lodged over a 
year ago. At the time of writing we still have 
no news about the provisional assessment of our 
claim. We are pressing for a decision and I 
hope we shall be able to make an announce- 
ment shortly. Even when the amount has been 
agreed, the compensation we shall receive will 
depend on the total amount of all claims finally 
admitted against the £27} million accepted by 
HM Government as compensation. I would 
like to repeat my statement of last year that it 
would be only reasonable and fair if HM 
Government made good any deficiency in com- 
pensation out of public funds 


et 
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SHEEPBRIDGE 
ENGINEERING LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of Sheepbridge 
Engineering Limited will be held in London on 
September 28th. The following is Lord Aber- 
conway’s statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1960: 

The increased industrial activity in. the year 
under review benefited the Company. Whilst 
there was a fall in demand for some of the 
Group's products, the overall increase was such 
that a greater value of goods was delivered than 
in any previous year. Although trade has been 
brisk, prices have remained very competitive. 


In these conditions, the Company's policy 
over the years of keeping manufacturing methods 
under constant review and of replacing plant 
with up-to-date equipment has contributed in 
no small measure to the much improved trading 
results. 


After transferring £24,877 no longer required 
as provisions for pensions and uncompleted 
contracts the consolidated profit before taxation 
was £1,029,538 compared with £800,379 for the 
previous year. {£467,284 has been provided 
for taxation, £13,790 is attributable to minority 
interests im subsidiary companics, leaving the 
profit attributable to the parent company 
£151,484 higher at £548,464. 

The directors have decided to transfer 
£100,000 to General Reserve and recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent 
which, together with the interim dividend of 
5S per cent, makes a total distribution for the 
year of 15 per cent, less tax. Last year the 
distribution was 16 per cent, less tax, the 
equivalent of 12 per cent on the present issued 
capital. 

Last September the issued capital was in- 
creased by the distribution to shareholders of 
one new ordinary share for every three then 
held, following the capitalisation of £1 million 
out of Capital Reserve. The effects of these 
transactions are reflected in the accompanying 
Balance Sheets. 

To the great personal regret of his colleagues, 
Mr Leonard Hodges feels that the time has 
come when he should retire from the Board. 
He has been Director of your Company since its 
inception, and indeed for many years previously 
was a director of the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
Co. Ltd., which built up the enterprises which 
today forms the basis of your Company’s activi- 
ties. During all this time his unfailing wisdom 
and knowledge have been of the greatest value 
to his colleagues, who will sadly miss him. 

All the subsidiary companies participated in 
the increased industrial activity. However, Sheep- 
bridge Equipment Lid., despite an increased 
demand for many of its diversified products, 
suffered a setback in the sales of mining equip- 
ment through the pruning of capital expenditure 
programmes by the National Coal Board. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to find suitable 
work to enable the department normally engaged 
on the production of mining cquipment to 
operate to full capacity. 

The sales of all the other subsidiary companics 
were higher than in the previous year, record 
sales being achieved by Sheepbridge Stokes 
Lid., Sintered Products Ltd., Bray Construction 
Equipment Ltd., Light Production Ltd., Twiflex 
Couplings Ltd., and Advance Motor Supplies 
Ltd. 


Sheepbridge Stokes Lid. extended its markets 
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set up another sales record during the year. 
This company, through its world-wide selling 
Organisation, enjoys a very large export market. 
Arrangements have been made which should 
ensure continuity of sales on the Continent and 
there are good prospects that the sales 16 that 
area will increase further. An interesting 
development by this company is the production 
of the Centaur four-wheel-drive agricultural 
tractor! for an improved system of ploughing. 
Additional factory buildings have been acquired 
to cope with the increased demand for this 
company’s products. 

The machine tool industry was amongst the 
last to experience improved ‘trading conditions, 
and it was not until about the middle of the 
year that the demand for the products of 
Hardinge Machine Tools Ltd. began to increase. 
The latter half of the year showed considerable 
improvement and this is still being maintained. 

At the end of the year under review the orders 
on hand were substantially greater than a year 
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before ;| indeed they were greater than at any 
time in the previous four years. 

The directors have thought it wise to extend 
the Group's manufacturing capacity to meet the 
prospective increase in demand for many of its 
products. For this reason, and in order to 


ensure that manufacturing methods remain as 


efficient as possible and the products of the 
Group as high in quality as possible, the direc- 
tors plan to spend, over the next year or so, 
even more upon capital expenditure than has 
been the practice in the last few years. It is 
hoped by this expenditure somewhat to offset 
the effect upon costs of constantly rising wages 
and raw material prices. 


In the absence of any setback in general 
trading conditions, the results shown in these 
accounts should be maintained. For these good 
results the directors and shareholders are in- 
debted to the Managing Director, to his able and 
hardworking staff, and to the loyal and indus- 
trious workpeople. 


ABERFORTH HOLDINGS, LIMITED 


DR. JUR. 
G. EDWARDS (Managing) 


J. Hl. RAPPAPORT (Swiss) Chairman 


DIRECTORS : 


G. F. CORBER, F.LC.A.. 


F.Comm.A. 


W. H. R. BARKER 


Circular letter to the members 


23rd August, 1960. 


In my circular dated 3rd May, 1960, I gave fill details of the acquisition of J. S. Darwen & Co., Ltd. (including the important subsidiaries in 
the Tower Press Group) and of British Benzol and Coal Distillation Limited and I indicated that for a full year, the profits before tax of the Group 


including G & C Finance Corporation should be approximately £300,000. Iam now happy to 
30th June, 1960, confirm this expectation and that the figures for the G & C Fihance Corporation Limited for the full year en 


are also very encouraging. The respective results, subject to audit, are set out below : 


G & C Finance C 


‘orporation Ltd. 
pee es to audit for year to 
0.6.60 ‘taxation 


Less: 
Ne eee oe 


Profit for eight months to 30.6.60—after de- 
8 ee ee eee 


ss: Pre-acquisition profits ........... 


Tower Press Group 
Profit for eleven months to 30.6.60 


Less ; Pre-acquisition profits . 
J. S. Darwen & Co. Led. 


Profit for six months to 30.6.60—before 
taxation and subject to audit 


£ 
Less: 


Less: 


Less : 


Aberforth Holdings Ltd. 


Net Property Income 


y that the profit results for 


Preference dividend—gross 
‘ 
Minority interest... . 


Pre-acquisition profits .. 


subsidiaries to the 
the 30th June, 1960, 


£ £ 
2,100 


71,350 
15,697 
55,653 
41,352 


Less : Pre-acquisition profits 


Less: 


Management, Profes- 


sional Fees, Expenses, etc. . 


35,438 Interest 


38,012 
73,450 


| 
81,989 
—Loss 8,745 


£137,732 


At the time of making this review, your Board have also consulted with the Boards of all subsidiary companies with a view to fixing a mutually 


convenient 


decided to move the financial year end of your 


Group is 
this Group will be 


30th June. 


year end for all members of the Group and, taking into account matters of a seasonal! trade and taxation, it has been 
company and of all subsidiaries except the Tower Press Gr 
oon in a that it heady consists of four companies having two different year ends and for taxation reasons, the year ond for 


oup to the 3ist December. The Tower 


During the — financial year, Aberforth Holdings Limited distributed last December a free bonus issue of two Ordinary Shares of 2/0 for 


each Ordinary Share 


indicates that forthe next 12 months commencit 
ange inthe francjal year of Four Company 


tioned 


ean 


ap nln mp ap en he 


Wey 


Second interim dividend 7} 
Intended final dividend 124°2 


held, bringing the capital of the 
month of March end I had foreeast @ further dividend of 73° 


company to £70 


1,250. On this capital, an interim dividend of 5°, was distributed in the 
or the period of 12 months ending 30th June, 1960. Your Board are satisfied that 


be more than sufficient to enable this dividend to be paid’ Your Board have 
% which corresponds to 12}°%, for these 12 months on the new capital and 37} % 


ist July. 
be te adequately 


ee akiiae your Board have deci 
dT e will be payable as a further interim dividend on 29th September, 1960, and a final dividend of 


, 1960, subject to unforeseen circumstances, a dividend of 25% 
covered. 


that in respect of these 18 months 


months trading, the equivalent of 25%, in a full year referred to above. 
cost to your Company of the ee vidends, for the current financial year with 18 months’ trading will be as follows : 
First interim dividend 5° eee 4 


before tax £35,062 10 0 
$2,724 14 § se 
a *» £9 : 


£175,661 15 2 


” ” 


after tax £21,475 15 8 
32,293 17 10 


_ 33,8233 1 
£107,592 16 7 


J. H. RAPPAPORT, Chairman. 
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PYE LIMITED 


PROFITS HIGHEST IN COMPANY'S 
HISTORY 


The thirty-first annual general meting of Pye 
Limited was held on August 24th at the Royal 
Festival Hall, London, S.E.1. 


Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: It 
is interesting to note that if you had invested 
£100 in Pye Deferred Ordinary shares thirty 
years ago when ‘the company was floated and 
put no money in, selling your rights whenever 
there was a Rights Issue and investing the pro- 
ceeds in our Ordinary shares at market prices, 
the value of your holding today would be over 
£18,000. 


Group Profits, both before ahd after Taxation, 
for 1959/60 are the highest in the history of 
the Company. This is so despite the fact that 
the figures do not include the profits of Pye 
Industries Limited, Australia, which, as I 
informed vou last year, had ceased to be a 
Subsidiary Company. 


The “Total Available Profit for the Year” 
at £1,464,274 compares with £842,762, an 
increase of £621,512—or nearly 75 per cent. 
After providing for an increase in the rate of 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock from 12} per 
cent to 15 per cent which is calculated on the 
Capital as increased by the Rights and Bonus 
Issues last year, the Profit Retained shows a 
substantial increase of £370,000. 


Trade Investments, at Market Value, exceed 
the Book Value by over two million pounds, due 
in the main to the investment in Associated 
Television Limited. 


The increases in Stocks, Debtors, and Credi- 
tors reflect the expansion of business throughout 
the Group. The turnover of the Group, exclud- 
ing all inter-company trading in 1959/60, was in 
excess of £25 million. 


In referring to the reimposition of credit 
restrictions, the chairman said: This savage 
attack on our industry has two most unpleasant 
features. Firstly, it favours rental business as 
opposed to hire purchase. Secondly, it not only 
restricts trade by penalising the purchaser, but, 
by jumping up the bank rate, it increases the 
cost of financing any business, and in our case 
over fifty per cent of our business has nothing 
to do with luxury purchasing. 


In this current year, after four months’ trad- 
ing, it 1s impossible to predict the effect of the 
new regulations on our figures. The sales of 
television sets are down and therefore profits 
must be affected. However, progress is con- 
tinuing in a most encouraging manner in the 
other sides of our business, and we are more 
certain than ever that we were right in our 
policy of creating a balance of interests capable 
of earning our dividends without depending on 
the profits from the sales of radio and television. 
We now know that we have established new 
businesses which will not only create a balance, 
but which -have in themselves enormous 
capacity for growth. 


In the course of his review of the Group’s 
progress and expansion in Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and Italy, the chairman 
said: 

In Australia our companies manufacture com- 
munications equipment, aircraft  clectronic 
equipment, .pumps, electric motors, and general 
engineering products, as well as television and 
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radio sets. In addition, nearly two years ago, we 
became associated with Australia’s largest elec- 
tronic manufacturer, Electronic Industries Ltd., 
by purchasing an interest in that company. 


This overseas development now has a value 


CARTER & CO., LTD. 


HIGHER TURNOVER 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Carter and Co., Ltd., was held on August 25th 
in London, Mr C, Cyril Carter, chairman, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the 53 weeks ended 
April 2, 1960: 


Overall turnover for the year was appreciably 
higher and exports continued to increase in the 
Manufacturing Companies. The order position 
of all units is satisfactory—indeed, may be said 
to be good. 


The Manufacturing Companies have had to 
face increases in wages, in the cost of raw 
materials and of fuel, while very keen competi- 
tion has made compensating higher prices ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. The Contracting 
Companies, operating as sub-contractors to the 
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SOCIETE MINIERE ET METALLURGIQUI 
DE 


PENARROYA 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Mining and Smelting) 


The Annual General Meeting of PENAR- 
ROYA was held in Paris on June 28th, and the 
following are details of the report presented by 
the Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


During 1959, PENARROYA and its subsi- 
diaries produced 166.845 tons of lead-galena and 
139,948 tons of zinc blende and calamine 


For the first mme, output of copper concen- 
trates by Comparua de Disputada in Chile is in- 
cluded among Group figures and accounts for 
36,760 tons 


Output of other products was as follows: 
magnetite: 7.872 tons; wolfiram: 556 tons: coal 
971,808 tons; pyrite: 68,925 tons; fluor: 8,504 
tons 


GROUP OPERATIONS 


Output continued to rise in France and the 
constant improvement of facilities served to off- 
set lower lead prices. Following a new acqui- 
sition, PENARROYA entered the ranks of 


In Algeria, PENARROYA acquired control of 
two new mining properftics, and the lead mines 
in Morocco maintained their output at a high 
level. 


A proportion of the output was exported to 
overseas markets. 


In Italy, Societa di Pertusola’s mines in Sar- 
dinia maintained their previous position, whilst 
on the mainland the Raibi and San Marco com- 
panies continued to expand from year to year, 
keeping the group in the forefront of the zinc 
industry. 
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far in excess of what We expected. The latest 
reports received within the past few days, make 
it quite clear that we can look for continuing 
expansion on a very large scale. 


The report was adopted. 


Building Trade, have had to contend with the 
general tendency to quote unrealistic prices for 
work, a tendency which has been the subject 
of public comment by leaders in the Building 
Industry. 


The demand for Poole Ponery continues to 
imcrease and has stretched production to its 
limit. It has been in our minds for some time 
that there is an unsatisfied and increasing market 
for oven tableware of good design and high 
performance, and market research has confirmed 
this view. Experimental work has produced a 
range of Poole Ovenware that has met with 
unqualified approval by prospective customers. 
The necessary equipment is being installed. 

The recommended dividend on the Ordinary 
shares is not covered to the extent we could 
wish it to be. Our recommendation is made in 
the firm belief that our organisation is funda- 
mentally sound and with confidence in our in- 
creasingly profitable operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


As a result of the protected price structure, 
Spain is less vulnerable to changes in inter- 
national metal prices than most countries. Tech- 
nical development of PENARROYA’s plants 
was satisfactory, and the Cartagena workings 
continued to increase production of lead. 

Satisfactory results obtained by PENAR- 
ROYA's three smelting plants in 1958 were 
maintained. 

In Chile, the Soldado deposit of Compania de 
Disputada is well equipped and is shortly ¢x- 
pected to reach its output target. Disputada’s 
own deposit is passing through a transition 
period and considerable investments are being 
made in order greatly to increase its capacity 
during the next three years. 


Following negotiations spread over several 
years, PENARROYA is on the point of acquiring 
an interest in a new Brazilian Company, -“ Com- 
panhia Brasihera de Chumbo,” which is financed 
by Brazihan and American interests to work a 
promising lead deposit in Northern Brazil. 


FINANCIAL 
Whilst PENARROYA’s own turnover in 
France, Spain and Tunisia amounted to 


Frs. 25,658 million. Group turnover for world- 
wide operations accounted for Frs. 50,000 
million. This can be broken down as follows: 


France 


40.1% 
Spain is % 
Italy 15.3% 
North Africa 15.1% 
South America 12.3% 
Others 2.2% 


As a result of the capitalisation of reserves and 
a new issue which closed at July 31, 1959, 
PERARROYA's capital now stands at Frs. 
10,800 million. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a net 
profit of Frs. 840,800,826, and after sundry pro- 
visions it is proposed to distribute a gross divi- 
dend of Frs. 400 im respect of each old share, 
and of Frs. 200 for each new share. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Diretors were 
adopted. 





IBE LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual general mecting of 
IBE Limited was held on August 23rd at Slough, 
Mr Robert Montgomerie (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
stategnent : 

At the conclusion of my address last year T 
expressed the hope that, at this time, I should 
be able to report some improvements in our 
trading. It gives me considerable pleasure to 
tell you that my hopes have been justified. 


Trading profits of the Group show an increase 
of more than £3000 and our net profits after 
charging all expenses including taxation have 
improved by more than £17,000. 

Your Directors have decided to maintain the 
Ordinary. Dividend at last year’s rate of 10 per 
cemt and transfer £24,122 to reserve. 


During the year the opportunity was taken of 
acquiring on satisfactory tetms the interests of 
outside shareholders in two of our companies. 
The effect of these acquisitions is reflected in a 
number of places on the Balance Sheet and in 
particular they have accounted for the substantial 
reduction in the amount belonging to minority 
interests in subsidiaries as well as part of the 
reduction in our trade investments. This latter 
item has been further reduced by utilising our 
Investments Reserve of £10,000 to write down 
the value of shares held in an associated 
company. 


« In recent Statements I have referred to a 
completely new type of surface dressing upon 
which our Technicians have been working for 
some time in an effort to provide an alternative 
and more attractive material. The results of 
our research have been most gratifying and this 
year substantial quantities of the new material 
have been used in the British Isles, often in 
adverse circumstances. It has proved so suc- 
cessful and provides such an insurance against 
bad weather conditions that it gives us every 
reason to believe that we can look for an in- 
creased share of the surface dressing market. 

The expansion of our business in specialised 
building materials has been a most encouraging 
feature of our trading this year and, in order to 
cope with the increasing demand for these pro- 
ducts, arrangements have been made to sub- 
stantially increase our production facilities. 

The position, of our paint companies, in a 
very competitive market, has been well main- 
tained and strenuous efforts are being made 
to increase the outlets for their products. New 
and improved materials are being developed in 
our laboratories and these | phould assist towards 
future expansion. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Last year I referred to the general trade re- 
cession in the Union of South Africa and to its 
inevitable impact on our associated company 
there: In the circumstances, the company had 
a satisfactory year although their profits did not 
reach the excellent figures achieved in 1959. 

The operations of our subsidiary company in 
Pakistan have again resulted, in a small but satis- 
factory contribution to the Group profits. 

Reports concerning the various activities of 
our Group encourage me to believe that the 
gratifying improvement already shown has been 
maintained since the turn of the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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BANQUE DU CAIRE 


Head Office : 


1958 

LE. 
1,100,000 
342,717 
$0,331,962 


LIABILITIES 1959 


L.E. 
1,100,000 
733,300 
59,264,617 


Capital..... 
Reserves .. 
Deposits, etc 
Provisions and . 
Sundry Creditor * 
Account. ....... 8,512,962 
Profits ......¥.... 410,063 


8,414,575 
431,530 


60,620,784 70,020,942 


38,320,417 Contea Accounts 40,639,632 


APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


‘ STATISTICIANS 
CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
sppeiniment as Statistiians om a three-year contract tn the 
Central Statistical Office, Salisbury. Applicants should possess 
@ university degree with First or Second Class Honours (or 
equivalent qualification) im Statistics, Economus of Mathe 
make 

Selary: Men. £1.155 per annum; Women. £90) per annum 

Application forms and further information from the 
Secretary (R). Rhodesia House. 429 Strand, London, WC.2 

Closing date September 10, 1960 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG 
DPPaaruent OF COMMERC F 


Applications are invited for appointment to «a post of 
SENIOR LECTURER in the Departmem of Commerne Duties 
are to be assumed on January 1, 1961, of as soon as possible 
thereafter 

The salary attached to the post is on the scale £1.590 «2 
(60 — i296 The commencing salary will be determined te 
eocendense wish the qualifications and cxperience of the 
successful candidate In addition. i is antkipated that ee 
ennual Bonus of £60 will be paid in September cach year, is 
the case of & married man 

Membership of the —n Fund is compulsory ané 
tavolves @ contribution of 7 cemt. of the salary paid 
Membership of the Staff Medical, Aid Fund is obligatory ts 
the case of an oBicer who is found cligible for membership 

The @uiies consist mainly of iecturing in courses ta 
Commerce and Applied Economics to students (full-time and 
part-time) reading for the degree of B.Com. and those is 
training for the Certificate in the Theory of Accountancy 
aegenh work is also capected from members of the academies 

iatending eppliante and detailed 
taformation from the Secretary. Association of Universities 
*, she Bruish Commonecatth. 36 Gordon Square, Londos, 


Sowh Afriia and 


may obtain further 


ations ons ie 


Londoa. os 
September 50, 19% 


| 


Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 


1959 


1988 
Lt 


ASSETS 


Cash in Hand and 
Balances with 
Banks and Cor- 
respondents. . 


13,697,652 en 
Bills Discounted .. 


3,875,013 
35,747,220 
2,270,727 


17,773,239 
4,189,767 
39,859,453 
3,869,278 


4,659,205 


Investments. 
Sundry Debtor 
Account 


5,030,172 
60,620,784 


70 70,020.94. 94? 


38,320,417 Conxtasn ACCOUNTS 


40,639,632 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applnations arc imucd for ~w post of Assistant 
Departmem of Seoctal Studies tx 
m the social work fticld Candidates should powsess « 
t pale ag @esree, and a qualification in sxial work, and 

should buve had some ecxpenence of soctal case work = Lavtual 
salury im the range £750-£900 per annum 

Further information may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom oppliations (five copies) should be sent not later than 
September 20h 


nm the 
underiake directed resear.u 


oO" ICE MANAGER wanted by City Finamé House Wilt 
be mainly comerned with administration Comoe 
and stat maticts Should be C.A. of other qualitic 

accountamt in order to supervise, control policy and echoes 
of Accounting Department Applicants should be 40 to SO 
years of sxe. have had similar cxpericnce and produce exceticn 
\references. Must be energctic and used to work independently 
Salary 22.500 to £3,000 Contributory Peoson Scheme 

‘Write Box AG 103. ¢ 0 95 Bishopsgate, F.C 2 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects requires an 
Administrative Assistant in its Technical Departmen 
The successful candidate would be responsible to the archite.t 
im charge of the Department for its day-to-day admimustration 
and for the organisation of conferences and commitices. He 
or she should be interested in office management. about 24 
yeats old and should ferably have a Universiy degree bur 
this is not cxscntial he salary grade is £700 by increments 
of £50 a year to £1,250, &@ starting salary above the mimmuam 
would be comudered {For further partwulars apply (to the 
Secretary, RBA... 667 Portland Placc. London, Wit 


Fer turther appointments and other ~'assified 
odvertiserments see pages 850 and 85! 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
IN SINGAPORE 


Applxations are invited for (i) Lectureship of (if) Aasiorant 
Lectureship in LE .onomcs. wales a) £1,548 « 
449 -—- 61.442 11.540 5 £56—41.820 pa. Gi £1001 & 
£49 —- £1.099 pa Entry point according to qualifications aad 
experience Allowances expatriation range £280 — 6308 
p.2.. cost of ftiving (temporary) if range £210 — £4560 pa 
P. for qoonaes. wife and children under 12 as 
Part-furmiushed house ‘fat at reasonabie rent ident Fund 
Scheme —-Detaiied applications ‘cight copies) naming three 
referees. by Scotember 30. 1960. to Secretary. Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas. 29 Woturn Square 
ondon WC! from whom further partnulers mey be 
ovtained 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 
MARKET RESEARCH 


Applications are invited from 


graduates 


in Economics with Statistics of 


Accountancy for a number of sacancres in London and Birmingham 


Candidates should have had at least two years’ experience of industrial market 


research and or export market research, or alternatively, 
work and wr management control techniques. 


of economic intelligence 
Preference will be given to candidates 


whose previous experience has been in the engineering or metal-using industries 


Salaries will be fully commensurate with ability and experience 
conditions and other benefits are excellent. 


Working 


Interviews can be arranged in London or Birmingham 


Write. with full details of education and expericnce. to 
Tl. (Group Services) Limited, The 


and Statistics Office, 


Head of Eoonormics 
Adeiphi, London, WC .2 
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Rents and Relay 


Le credit restrictions were re- 
imposed in April, companies selling 
and renting television and radio sets and 
services enjoyed a bumper year. Their 
market was still expanding, though by now 
it must be nearer to saturation. 
acquisitions they were beginning to coalesce 
into bigger groups. As their sales, profits 
and dividends were rising they had no diffi- 
culty in raising new capital, often in 
form. _ Practically of them 
prudently written down rented sets ps 
relay ae ee: heavily in the first years of 

The initial effect on earnings is 
offset to some extent by investment allow- 
ances against the tax charge and in later 
years, though rents taper off, the flow of 
profit is strong. 

British Relay Wireless and Television is 
one of the biggest of these companies. It is 
primarily in the relay business, and operates 
over much of the country. Gross profits 
before depreciation in the year to April 
aes rose from £1,427,000 to £2,475,000, 

about {£400,000 from newly 
ae subsidiaries. Normal deprecia- 
tion doubled, from £844,000 to £1,677,000, 
and exceptional depreciation on small 
screen television sets went up from 
{72080 to £837,000. This was partly 
offset by various tax credits and investment 
allowances, and net profits after all charges 
rose from £301,000 to £565,000. At the 
time of the two for five rights issue last 
March, the dividend forecast was 16 per 
cent. In the event it is 17 per cent, covered 
about twice, against the equivalent of 13} 
per cent in 1958-59. At 24s. 10}d. the §s. 
shares yield 3.4 per cent. 

Telefusion has only lately come _ 
piped” television and its business 
largely in renting. It raised new capital this 
year by a preference issue. In the year to 
April trading profits rose from 
£703,000 to £1,144,000 ; depreciation went 
up from £407,000 to T7900 but invest- 
ment allowances cut tax charge from 
£126,000 to tahoe so that net profits 
nearly doubled from £150,000 to £297,000. 
The dividend has been raised from the 
equivalent of 16} per cent to 274 per cent, 
covered 34 times, and the $s. shares at 36s. 
yield 3.8 per cent. 

Home Telerentals, centred on Preston, 
is more concerned with renting than with 
relay services and recently it acquired a dry- 
cleaning chain in pursuit, the directors say 
of en roe Gross profit, after don. 
ciation in 14 months to February 27th, 
was £432,000 and net income £257,000. 
But this includes pre-acquisition profits of 
£120,000. It compares with {£129,000 
earned gross and £39,000 net in 1958. = 
final dividend is 30 per cent, 


ws 


the forecast of 29 per cent when the three 
for five rights issue was made in January. 
The total payment of 36 per cent for the 
14 months is equivalent to nearly 31 per 
cent per annum, compared with 20 per cent 
in 1958. On the assumption that this rate 
is maintained the 18. shares at 8s. ojd. yield 
3.8 per cent. 


Wellman Smith Owen 


T 160s. the {1 shares of the Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering 

ation yield 3.1 per cent, rather less than 
the yields on the shares of steel companies, 
who are its principal customers. But in- 
creases in steel dividends are still three 
months or so away and Wellman, whose 
accounts are drawn up on March 31st, has 
alteady effectively raised its payment ftom 
164 to 2§ per cent. Trading profits rose 
from {1,399,000 to {1,769,000 and net 
profits from £633,000 to £835,000, so that 
the dividend is covered 2.3 times—rather 
less than the cover for most steel dividends. 

That the yields on Wellman shares 
and on others like them such as Davy- 
Ashmore and Head Wrightson are lower 
than on steel shares is readily explained: 
profits from the expansion of the steel in- 
dustry will accrue more immediately to the 
suppliers of new equi t than to the 
steel industry itself. In recent months the 
order book of Wellman has risen sharply 
and the volume of contracts now on hand 
exceeds {9 million. The company is a 
long-established supplier of furnaces and 


travelling cranes to the steel industry, but 
it has adapted itself quickly to changes in 
steel-making ; last November it signed an 


agreement with the Austrian originators of 
the LD Oxygen process and already it has 
substantial contracts to install: LD plants 
in the works of Richard Thomas and Bald- 
wins, Colvilles and L *s Scunthorpe. 
It has also acquired rights covering the 
latest applications of oxygen to open hearth 


furnaces. 

With orders expanding, there is logic in 
Wellman’s bid for Gibbons ( 18 gana cee ed manu- 
facturers of refractories and 
ising plants. Its bid is of one of its own 
shares plus {11 ses, in catth for eveey four 
of the 401,240 shares in Gibbons. That 
imputes a value of 97s. 6d. for Gibbons 
shares and so compares favourably with the 
nes See ee ie though it is 

a in terms of asset 
whee precrnev Ae s’s directors have recom- 
mended shareholders 


Instead, recommend the acceptance of 

a bid Wehingion Tube Holds of 1205 

in for every one Gibbons 
i shares. 

been advised by S. G. Warburg and Com- 


843 


pany, intend to accept it in respect of their 
own holdings. The new offer, worth nearly 
£24 million in all, is certainly a better one 
than that by Wellman. But before burry- 
ing to accept it, shareholders should wait to 
see whether Wellman has another shot in 
its locker. 


Ada (Halifax) 


c= on the heels of Hoover's interim 
statement, the p report of 
Ada (Halifax) which earlier this month re- 
vealed a fall in profits from £350,000 to 
£205,000 and a cut in the or dividend 
from 2§ to 10 per cent jolted market 
in domestic appliance shares. oe then 
they have rallied a little but 

below che peck ax ee bapinnlog'ed tho yume. 
Apart from the all round improvement in 
industrial equi uities, based on general con- 
siderations about the future course of credit 
policy, there is no special reason why 
domestic appliance shares should look more 
attractive to investors now than they did a 
fortnight ago. The full report from Ada 
(Halifax) suggests that investors may have 
to think again about the merits of the shares 
of the smaller manufacturers of the cheaper 


—. 
ven before the hire purchase restric- 


extremely competitive. This, as Lieutenant 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs, says, was the 
immediate reason for the decline in Ada’s 
profits. It came when the company had 
installed new capacity and had added a 
refrigerator to its prospered 
because of extended credit terms as mych as 
cheap prices and though ultimately the 
growth in the market for the less 
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33/4! { } & Wilcox... .1 4 
0/3" ; ft | shee | 
6/8", 
26/- 
7 S b | Rich'ds'ns. Weseg'th. 10/- 
30/- 7',b | Swan Hunter él 


12'26 | Thompson 

72d | Vickers 

ti%ga | Coventry Gauge.... 

2',@ | Alfred Herbert 

2'3b | Allied Ironfounders. . . 

10 b | Averys él 

6 @| OSA. ............ a 

8',6 | George Cohen 

22', ¢ | Davy-Ashmore 

10 b | Guest Keen 
| 40 b| Head Wrightson..... 

7:3 b | Metal Box...........él 

6 @ | Ransome & Maries... .5/- | 

8 Bb Renold Chains 

9 | Ruston & Hornsby....£1 | 

12',b | Tube investments i 

2',30 | Ward (Thos. W.)..... fi) / 
| 20 b | Woodall-Duckham...5/- 31/- 


enboessesy 


WRUS UNUN VRUUESAOUSS HEae 
LESH CKBVS LESSHSSTEGS =2t4s OR 


& 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. a © Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
(e) To earliest dare. (f) Fiat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) Excludes special 
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Price, Price, Yield, 
1960 a Pita ORDINARY ie Aug 24, Aug 24, Cover 
ORDINARY Aug. !7. Aug. 24, Aug. 24, Cover te) (b> te) STOCKS 1 ' ' 
cranen STOCKS ' ' ' High Low Eas 
te) (b) (c 
High low 
° % MISCELLANEOUS — \o 
& TOBACCO 35/ 20° a 0 6 Assoc British Picture 5/- 38/6 ? 7a 2" 
. iv } iv ol wa sy vt a 10/- 0/- 3 : 8 2 = : 2 6 20 ¢@ Wb Asoc eee A : - = ; “ " 293 2 
20/7", | 28/ ; or. Brith Foods. .$/- 38/1!) 38/6 2 73 16 a) tt 6 Beecham Group Me a 3-06 | Me 
ai/3 33/6 1 ¢) hc | Aaee. Goa ci ait iS/- 417 2%, | S0/- 1S b Boos Pure Drug S/- 45/6 / 5 2’ 
' }  Detd él 4 “0/9 27/9 6 a “i 433 43/- 46 ‘ 
Nee | %/- 29) 2S) moe ja 1S/=1S/04y- 3-21 3';0° 62) b- British Match 2-35** 2) 
‘12 Brooke Bond '8 $ 94 1% 1 43/9 38/3 , S/- 26/6* 29/9 2 
1S 10', 12/6 t4'6b)) 42! n2¢ : tenak Vee S/- 14/6" 15 10%, 3 ‘ 9 19.101, 10 6 6 @ British Oxygen 11/P,  12/My | 42 2 
1S 10', 10/3 2'2@ «10 b Internation: ti 83/9 85/6 3-70 2 m1 6 o 14 Bb British Ropes 2/6 . +0. 2-91 2 
105,b |. Lyons ‘A : 9 2! 12/9 10/4, ‘ i0/-  Ph/nk 4 , 
BS Bb.) Fab 'Se han SS ee | oe Raa” ge. Bs mak Bete Ree ig eee i ae fe 
2 Tab pillers a , 89 2' 2 i0/- 65/- - 
a. 34's 2/5 3'o Tate Lyle se ies 20/3 dere 2 1 70/597 7bi 3 2! Serena @ Cr Oolaat S73 | 54/3 af) 3° 
20/3 13/3 * ee ; Set iar Tobac 10/- 57/4", @/10',* § 3 ae = . = : #0 o S @ Hoover ‘A’ z- = - S 3 324 2 
- c @ ¥ 46 - “a ‘ “ “ 
433309 | 78 5 15 "B Gallaher Mi ws S20 ok fe one | S| 3 ol tmcGeae Ota ws lie |e a | FB | Be 
1.6 61/9 | B,a 14 Bb imperial Tobacco é re p> ; a ap 1S ¢ National Canning is ae Lf 5-6 2 
' 1 P tt Ouffryn 10/- 
INSURANCE an. ease eaaee 369 29/6 24/4 3: : 2. S/- 24/4", 27/43 3 7 ‘. 
221/3 17S/- = t50 bb tS0 @ Britannic... l- 61/6 | 4/6 3 01°* 32/10" 2 5 10, ¢ | Rank Organiaation...3/- | 14/-  13/- | 3 445 2 
66.6 47/4, 2 ao 2 3} ames Union ae 16s iP 1 63 1s . 3 $ a : Fog | Scmennes s/- 23 ” 38/6 23 2 
bo? Jat iss 50 6. Generel Accitene...5/- (97/8 Ose | 235 @ 2, Wc 2c: Sears A a Wy | 2OP Be 
100/- 70/3 1S o@ W b Ge5eneral Ac af 098 /e in’ 2 8 n 2 * 945 Thomas Tiling 4/- 2/7, ‘Wy ae S 
40 b Guardian } n,/y 7/3 ‘ ‘ 1 ai wos 6/9 2 
Wy 1g | a0 8 150 Beg 8 ite i ves’ tes | daar eee ee | te! tate! Uomo ab lise a> | 2 
' ; Northern m J 180 /- /- . S/- 16/3 / 
14/3 92/6 . S/- 130/- 1162/6 402 ; Ina 94d Unwed Gia. . i ee) 4 
! b Pearl ..... f 16/9 = 9 ‘ Molasses... 10/- 37/6 38/6 
“ee tse tere 1183),¢ Prudencal°A’ “Gur tot | 28 50/10", H6/- | tee 110% Unned 
15s  92/" 8 b Royal Exchange at 107; ) = | 5 
Ss SHIPPING j »/- ‘ 
| | a AIRCRAFT | ; an er 1, 13'yb Brit. & Com’ wealth toy. 37/3 si 
| el ernmn Moore 5/-/ 17/6 | 18/- | $56 a | ie | S°c| 6c | Comed ~~ it ice)“ 
24/0) 15/7!, 12:6 2¢ t 4) 98/6 02/6 341 2 | 2/6 18/6 Grance Canwich . a 23/- 23/ ; 
120/3°  97/- 5 a, 12':b Ford Motor... j (My \ 7/0 i46 9%) 1533/9 (21/9 e@cl Ve With ai 4i/3 48/3* | 48S | % 
can Fee, st ete oe ni) eee igs jm. | 333 38 lee |e ee ae Mae eS te li 
90/6 72/6 | Ie iS c¢ oyter 7 a 4/-| 10/9 | 10/10", 4-41 5 20/- 10/- a Pao a 40/3 4ai/ 
“at 12 Rootes Motors / ee te 3! fa 36/6 3e@ 8b Deld le ja 15/3 16 “1 
26 8/7, | 12 ©) |S @ SundardTrumph.5/- 372 |e) 293 ML |S 2'3¢  212¢ Reardon Smith 3s BA | ee) 
Ws jase yee] ote | oe ae «tel ae laa | ace So 3/- | 2/6 8 cj, 8 | Royal Mart.. ; 
41% (29104! $362 156 Dowey Group lie |3o> | 220° 2 | 
4/- 27/10! 10 « 5S a Hawker Siddeley. ... = | S5/s0,| ee | 488 2 atin ines 2 a 
497! ae 2',¢ 7'3b Rolls-Royce - t 296 ' 0/6 j 4n 24 82/6 “69 8 b> 6 a Colvilles at an an | 42s" 3 
me 223 | Bie ‘p32 Jowpn Lec kt)@8/> | 69, 35 3 | 10 V6 oo) 3:25 tomcmhioe Sal. assays Sas | $05 
74/6 6410',) 10 b '2@ joseph Lu 5/- | 0/6 31/8 473 4/9 45/- 6 1@ ti | 439 ae | 3 
21 b Pressed Stee! | 0° 3 j } 4 8 b South Durham , 44 62 
PH 0 10 ‘ 1S ¢ Triplex Holdings... 10/- Peet $s : aya 6d S a Steel Co. of Wales al enn 3/3 398 ro 
= _ } } 7 “4% : 8 » 3 @ Stewarts & Lioyds fi $3/7', 74/e 3-65 3 
| | me | 60s tal ie is Wb) © @| fhe Sommers {las ee | 42D 
% | 7 eel yo Cas conta cick jan | os 06/4, | 74/- | 11 bd] 6 @ United Steel... tt letayver, 10/3 | 498 | 2% 
94 é 1946) 640 Consol, Gold Fields a | $$ | 93/9 747) = 6 Nahe? 05/7, | 1S b| 12:0 Whitehead . Gh BREED, SON | 
| b General Mining .... | 9/ ' 2! / 
‘Be 7/6 | @ 8! 110 & Union Corporation se lin. \ins lapse | | eg loo te | an! 4 
2510', 16/9 SO b 45 @ Daggafoncein .. -S/- \hie9 nine | 6-8 iy $5/ 22'« 12',@ | Calico Printers ti | 33/7! 59 m 
91/3 | 108/9 | 90 b | 70 o Free Sute Geduid ..-5/- a/o | ae |e 2 1, |e | ahe| taal Lee Conn, 1 | $2/9 (45 | 0 | og 
‘3 42/ 35 b 35 @ Hartedeestiontein . 10/- 4 §7'10',, 9502 $3/7 2, : 478 7b | Fine Spin ai | nv ye a|\ 22 
$0/4', 51/6 Ob Wa ee ‘o ier 18/9 °| 758 1% aie 2) ayo] Pel Lancashire Cotton fl gr uA. | \S-62 | te 
17/6 \167/6 | 16D b| GD © | Wemsrn He WO/-|24/- 12/6 | os Tae hare a€) Tze | Tooeal .-........... > 19/I  P 
/ ' eo ove Winkelhaak....... 7? 2 / Nil Bradford Dyers - .. OF) 2 . 
Wye We | 8 e| Be Garena ie tee Be | mm in [Be faa | bs) | Reerekers 4G, jae’ | oe | Be 
93/9 S8/I'y | 372d . Rhod. Selection Tx. 5/-| 9/9 910%) | 79th 74/6 56/9 S$ a} 12, : | 65/- S/- | $34 2, 
u i 8 a | Wes Riding Worned £! | 65/ 
Weel. | Sire | mek) anes! Gone Antelope... S/-| 3/9 | S/10'| 10-30 Ie | OS | eb | eee eee fi | ay" @/- | $00 2%, 
ey a" ne 3% Tanganyika —.. or we Fare \ ® . 2 1/6 | ae. me a8 Cowrtulde a 56/7 sae 3 2 25 
a Consolidated Zinc... - S | = 
60/9 sare e's izes De Beers Defd "Res. $/- }142/6 44/4", | : “ : w/- |i/-'| 6b a“ jute industries. . 10/ | / | 
$102) $87,” | $1.50 6 | benden Tine. acl ait [ie | 660 : | TRUSTS, LAND 
mt S$ a 2 b London Tin....... 10 6 615 j PROPERTY 
se: 9/40 Bc) BD 6} Bo Maes... +00. vv. We. Ws /e46 | | | 12':¢] 20%,0!| Alliance Trum.......$/-| 60/6 | 60/6 2 ie 
/ 43'3¢ 62',¢ Tromoh ......... -3/- j 65/6 s/o | 2¢ | E.T.'A’ Deld..... $/- | 44/3 47 /- 4 
mae See tora? |ca/s | 10 ci 90 ¢| Cetin Wirctem...8/| seer tte | gas | im 
j , c eee yi 
isoe | 700 22] ee | 14/3 | 10 « bnvent...5/-| 39/9 42/6 vs 
7/6 47/3 $3'!:@ © t7!2b British Petroleum a 2 ; 7“ , 684 Na | fe | 46 re en ——_ Props. ..5/- | 53/6 54/9 eae" : 
67/ 39) 2!3¢ 14d | Burmah Oi! él 3 | a. | oe 2', | 65/- 48/6 8 a} 10 b City Lond. Real Prop. £1 | 89/6 9/- 3-33 
ne | juno! seb | Reval Ousch 20M | E1244 \er2 13 3 LT, LHe | thoes | 1:005 | Hutson Oop ioe wh ihe t 
/~ i ! i +... .10/= | 30/- / 
i «6 Ta = 18%4b a c i 32/3” 1135/ | §-73 3 % | A : hom 6 6 | tend Securities |e ; 
hell Rangers . | Vy eor, 72/4) 24 tare | S ny | 3 | 
16/9 28/6 ts a us Suen \0/~ | 36/- %/- st 2/9 2 1276 =) S @ 5%b Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/~ | 30/ ! 
¢ APER & NEWSPAPERS | TEA & RUBBER 
Sety Misror "An sy- | 12/6 | 13/- | $00 2% | 42%:0 $20 b| Cons. Tea M Lands ...€1 | 44/- 42/6 7 2, 
ae? gare? | 3 S| tb OdtemeProm,...ie| ate | aoe | 8.36 i | 30 [ase | 2b| 4B eo. joke Amam) . fits ie liom is 
37/~ 28/6 S$ @)| 12'6 1. Smith & Son “A’.d1 | 69 | 74/6 322°" 2, f 13/- - 4 b Nuwara Eliya ao 2 | 19.30 vw 
74/6 56/6 4<¢@ 6oW m £i | 62/ 63/6 394 2'4 | 18/6 |} 6 @ 14 b Grand Cent. invest...2/- | 2/3 /O, +> 13 
/ ';8 Bowater Paper 3 ‘WP ie | 3/4 | We | 1. | Te | He | ‘ 
a Hy a's " "> Albert E. Reed -€| | $8/- oe : > te 9/I'y | I/- 10 @ *. 5 ——— col ai op Wee) Fy 
63/- ae 30@ 7 b& Spicers ft 36/3 | 536 4-61 ty [100/- 61/3 hie 37,6 Beton 
sae a, 330 9.b Wiasins Teape at | St/- ~ 
/ oa 
UNIT TRUST PRICES . . | 
| The Economist Indicator ely 27 agus 
1953 = 10) mae July 27 August 24 om. : } | 
= : a 173% N/A fe ; ? 14/ity  14/10% 
| Indicator Yield % Elect. & ind. OD. 10/7!) Sharehides. 12/10 13 2 
ves : Metis & Mins 1$/2 test 5/6 = 16/5 es Incern't. 9/S', 10/-* | 10/0, 10/7" 
July 27 me 14 3 High Low Grietch Ute Oflhee: = a Save & Prosper i 
~ 10 ‘rt 4°52 381-4 3356 British LifeUnius 4/10 s/t $/0', / ane il Unie. | 1172 ne, 2a, BA 
. + qee-¢ 3 (Aug. 24) (May 4) ———— jae ny man te sa $78 9, $2, 
= — ad Unie Ist. Fund: Bank Unies {8 y 2 i, | 
end -—— ; 4/ 14/it 15/2 1S/tt ment Tx. 5/9, 6/3 6, 6/6 | 
wn nck Commonwealth 102 1011 109% 11/6 Conard BTS. (103) IN/i Ne ae 
re Ord Fixed 2%, Bargains Oriveden Unix. 13/10 14/7 14/5') 18/2" Crosby Unit Tse. "/ , ' : . . y i> o/ty 
é. ‘ ee tr Pt 2 
1960 inont Yield inet Yield — Community Unit | ——-.. oe 4/@ 5/- 4/Wr 5/3% 
424 a7 60 5-39 11,047 Teust: | fu 3 . 2 
aes | i? 424 ee ;2 ae Cupids.....:.. | 2, 3/0. /3"4 tiahd £0. Wagre.: | payer 18/8 19 tatty | 
J 308 421 , 3 | 
(OB MT fe Be Es | Bee | | menial een. ay ta" 92 it, Oana | he | 
| ~ 4 rs “n } 09 G Gon, Vax, | H1/ttig bh/miee | 18/6 Unicorn Trust . | 6/i', 6/33 | /™% try 
High, 342-9 (jan. 4). Low 295-8 (May 9). | | Mid.ind. & Gen. | 6/10% 9/544" 9/644 10/0%4* ieee eee 
| *t july 1, 1935—=100. ¢ 1928—=100. Nab : mt 
' Centre Properties, 18%, Gonting, 1% ‘tataon 
55" Vields based on amumed dividends: ree 1S%. a tne or tad te oe, $e Mowwn of Fret, ~% Lewis's invest. Ya. nye Combes tee — ma tae. Wecheere ae 
4, 17" Flowers, Semich 
rine Fiarune Bank, 13'y%. Nat, Comm. Bank Scot, 13% Northers & Employers. 183% Schweppan 23% “Tobe fovemen 





the 10s. shares at 39s. 3d. offer a gross yield 
of 3.8 per cent. 


Furness Withy 


M lari Ora and oper. 
ne re, 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


easing costs and, last but b 

means least, the heavy losses with w 
be faced as a ceaneigetiice 
in many parts of 
; aa d i 

margin of pr 

to make adequate provision for the future 
replacement of the fleets.” He does indi- 
cate, however, that some improvement in 


‘the results of the | Prince Line, \which 


opera 

East, is likely. 

dividend in last two years ee ships 
have been withdrawn from service, twa be- 
ing employed reasonably remuncratively 
elsewhere ; and one of the two ships on 
order for it has been cancelled. Furness 


million in ‘ial assets, it should be able to 
find the money. 

For the third year, the ordinary dividend 
has been left at 10 per cent. It is covered 
nearly 2} times by disclosed earnings, as 
investment allowances have substantially 
reduced the tax charge and net profits have 
risen from £291,000 to £464,000. At 41s. 
the £1 shares yield 4.9 per cent. 


Macowards 


T least three companies have thought 
that Macowards, the department store 
group, should be a good buy. The first bid 
by A. Wilson’s Stores has been withdrawn. 
The second by James Howell of one 6 
per cent participating “wend share plus 
5s. ee in Maco- 
wards was renewed this week on terms that 
enable the participating preferred shares 
offered to participate fully in future scrip 
issues. In advising shareholders not to 
that bid, the Macowards directors 

have revealed ‘that a third bidder is about. 
Once the Howell bid is out of the way, they 


are to eee negotiations with this un- 


othe Howell bid is not an attractive one. 
With the participating preferred at 14s. it 


imputes a value of 19s. to the Macowards | 


shares, quoted at 18s. Tid. But 
the market in the erred is 
vi ocih adianede S eheeahiahiiees 
are being asked to —_* voting mon 

ards 


a one for two scrip issue. 

do not look like extravagant promises 
belatedly to a bidder at bay. But 
to the affair is what the third bid- 


Company and turn down the Howell offer. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : 
' 

LAST DEALINGS 

ACCOUNT DAY 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 30 


Aug. 22 Sept. 5 
Sept. 2 Sept 16 
Sept.i3 Sept. 27 


HE outstanding feature of the stock 
market this week has been the strong 

rise in the prices of leading industrial shares; 
The Economist indicator has risen by 15 
points to 381.4, its highest level this year 
and only 1.1 points below the peak touched 
at the end of 1959. The gilt-edged market 
has been comparatively quiet and although 
some prices rose after the week-end, these 
reflected a shortage of stock rather than 
buying pressure. The improvement 


‘was largely in the shorter dated stocks, 


altho among the irredeemables 2} per 


sols gained % to 45\%. 
was continued interest in the 6 per cent 
Australian conversion loan (1977-80); it 
advanced |¢ to a premium of 13. 

The prices of many leading industrial 
equities rose substantially. The Wool- 
worths scrip issue before the week-end 
prompted considerable interest in stores 
shares ; Woolworths closed 6s. 104d. higher 
at a new peak of 77s. 6d.; Marks and 
Spencer gained 3s. to a new peak of 88s.: 
and GUS “A” were 4s. 3d. higher at 
§2s. 14d. Breweries made consistent gains 
throughout the week; Ind Coope was 
1s. 3d. higher at 21s. 9d. and Whitbread 2s. 
higher at 111s. Among many gains in 
building shares, London Brick were out- 
standing in securing an advance of 9s. 9d. 
to 97s: 6d. Turner and Newall gained 6s. 
to 116s. 9d. Ch s were also firm and 
ICI rose after they had been recommended 
by a New York firm of stock brokers ; they 
gained 4s. 3d. to 68s. 6d. Like many other 
shares, bank equities made their iggest 
gains after the new account had 
Lloyds = the biggest gain, rising 3s. to 
69s. 6d. Insurance shares also went 
Commercial Union gained 5s. to 66s. 6d. 
and Legal and General {3 to 19%. 

Among the leading blue-chips Beecham 
gained 3s. 3d. Se ee aoe 
that a new penicillin had been devel 
There was some demand for EMI, w 
gained 4s. 3d. to sos. Unilever Limited 
benefited from the news that they are to be 
dealt in the “ over‘the-counter ” market in 
New York ; they made a net gain of 2s. 9d. 
to 162s. Apart from Ford, which rose 4s. 
to 104s. 6d., motor shares did not gain as 
much as other sectors of the market. Steel 
shares went ahead at first on continental 
a but some profit-taking occurred later 


Ol shares were erratic at first but 
improved a the new account 


Shell were 3s. higher at a and 
igher at 41s. ‘Rhodesian 


Burmah 2s. 

mining ccd tp locas te 
view of the unpredictable Congo situation. 
and Kaffirs were dull. Tin shares tended 
to fall. The market in rubber shares was 
4 Suas ” falling 4s. 44d. to 
83s. od 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 20, 1960. there was an 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of €51.442,000 compared 
with a deficn of £6.240.000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £686,000 in the corresponding period of lan year There 
was a net expenditure “below-line’ of £62,815.000 leaving a 


above-iine 


total cumulative deficit to date of £466.817,000 compared with 
£329. 240.000 in 1959-60 





















April 





April |. 




































































Sealseee = — ended ended 
t 000 1960-61 Aug Avg 
Pn thes * 20, 22. 20. 
a * 1560 1959 «1960 
quaen}an 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 2478,000} 546.389 522.992)22.161 37.231 
Surtax 190,000} 33.800 30,900] 1.300 800 
Death Dues 239.000] 91.200 88.400} 3.200 5.200 
Stamps 110,000} 34000 33,600] 2.400 1.300 
Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL 256.000] 105.000 102,500] 7.300 7.400 
Other Intand Revenue 
Duties so so 
Total Inland Revenue 3273,000| 810.439 778,442] 36.36! 51,931 
Customs 1458,630] 535.823 $65,407] 26.952 28.649 
Excuse 950.150] 378.330 394.265/22.370 24,700 
Total Customs and ee 
Excise 2408. 7801 914.153 959672149 322 53.349 
Motor Duves 113,000] 21,862 25.235) 
PO (Net Receipts) 4,000 
Broadcast Licences 39,000 
Sundry Loans 32,000 577 
Miscellaneous 42.571 3% 142 
Total $979,780 22 | 96,596 105422 
Ord. Expenditure a — 
Debt interest 640,000] 250.03! 290.624] 9.636 65.297 
Payments to Northern ‘ 
Ireland Exchequer 8! 000 
Orner Consolidated 
Funds « 7 
Supply Services 75,520 91.020 
Total 85,160 156324 
Sinking Funds 730 0— $40 


Above-line Surplus or + = 
Deficit 686 $1,442 
Below-line Net Expend:- 
ture’ ; 22.932 62.815 
Total Surplus or Deficit 22,246 114257 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 


-16) SOS 

Savings Certificates 1,400 1.700 
Defence Bonds 2.342 2113 
Premium Savings Bonds 950 2,800 
Total 4,531 7,118 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £7 million 


In 1960-6! compared with receipes of £10 million in 1959-60 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millon) 





Ways and Means ~ 


Treasury Bills 


Advances Tora! 

. ae a Floating 

blic nk Deo 

Tender Tap Bene England 
1959 
Avg 22 3,220-0 1,686 7 247 1 5,383 9 
960 

May 21 3,470-0 1.832 | 206 0 5.508 2 
28 «3,470.0 1,661 5 2147 5.546 2 

june 4 3.4900 1.871 6 227.0 5.588 6 
it 3.4700 1.929 2 2169 $616 2 

18 3.4600 1.964 5 249 2 5.673 7 

2 3.460 0 2.022 4 206 9 03 5.691 5 

30 5.510 7 260 4 5.771 1 

july 9 3.4800 2.101 4 209 0 5.790 5 
16 3,480 0 1618 3 2293 $.$27 5 

23. CO, 480 0 1856 | 207 3 03 5.513 6 

% 3438000 1,942 6 198 8 5,571.3 

Avge 6 3.4400 1.878 2 206 4 5.8247 
13 «3,440.0 1.870 3 195-6 5.505 9 

2 3.4600 1,933 6 277.9 5.671 4 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Lo discount houses kept their bid un- 
changed at {98 12s. 1d. per cent at 
the Treasury bill tender on Friday of last 
week. Total applications rose by £20 mil- 
lion to £444 million, but the allotment was 
up by the same amount, to {290 million, 
and the market's allotment at the common 
bid rose from 45 to §0 per cent. The 
average rate of discount on the whole allot- 
ment rose by nearly 3d. to £§ 11s. 8.78d. 
per cent. In New York, bill rates rose for 
the third successive week, to 2.§ per cent 
on three months’ bills, despite the recent 4 
per cent reduction in the official discount 
rate. 

Credit has been persistently scarce in 
Lombard Street, but the Bank of England 
has again stepped in to save the market 
from having to take loans at the penal rate. 
Official purchases of bills were made on 
each working day in the week to Wednes- 
day, and on Monday this special aid reached 
a large amount. The market rate on bills 
has remained at §\.-§) per cent. 

Wednesday's Bank return shows a further 
reduction of {14.7 million in the active 
note circulation. Discounts and advances 











fell by £5.6 million to £34.0 million. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate ifrom % Discount rates % 
5%, 23/6, 60) 6 Bank bills 
@ days $23 ,3-5255) 
Deposit rates 3 months $23,-5235) 
(maximum) 4 months $23 5)-525,5 
Banks 4 6 months 52953-5275) 
Discount houses 443, = Fine trade bills 
3 months .... 6',-7 
Money 4 months... 6',-7 
Day-to-Day 4g-S3y 6 months 634-7'4 
NEW YORK 


zt 


Official discount 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
i inte Aug 26, Aug (7, Aug. 24 
1959 ' ' 
issue Deportment* 
Nores in circulation 2.527-4 2257-8 2.243 1 
Notes in banking depr 230 426 37 3 
Govt. debt and securves* 2.1468 2297-5 2,297 5 
Other secures 07 os 0? 
Gold coin and bullion o¢ o4 o¢ 
Coin other than gold con 25 is is 
Banking Department 
Deposits 
Pubhe accounts 21 16 6 et 
Special deposits 130 5 180 5 
Bankers 229 1 280 2 230 9 
Others 636 655 65 8 
Total 04 8 42 9 458 4 
Securites 
Government 256 6 379 3 45 8 
Discounts and advances 202 n6 40 
Other 25s 90 69 
Total 299 3 437-9 4167 
Banking department reserve 23-8 434 set 
% % % 
© Proportion 78 93 26 
* Government debt « €11.015.100, capital £14.553.000 


Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,300 million on 
August '7th 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (f£ millon) Three Months’ Brits 
Date of 
, Average Alloted 
Tender Otfered a ae Rate of at Max 
or Allotment Rate* 
1959 91 day ’ d S 
Aug. 21 260 0 4143 6? 8 39 0 
1960 
May 20 260 0 417 4 "7 +e 6! 
os. ae 280 0 470.7 ” «61-53 55 
june 3 2700 423.8 ” 1 So 
10 280-0 300-5 7 1:79 | 2 
17 290-0 426-2 97: 5S 
24 290-0 429-1 137-4 $7 
luly 1 290 0+ 449-6 113 6-14 be] 
> 280 Of 507-5 113) 3-06 20 
's 250 -Ot 379 6 110 2-0 | O67 
22 250-0 419-7 oe?;n7 ), 4 
2 250-0 0e.7 110 10% | 
Aug 5 250-0 409 9 nt 7-07 «0 
a @& 270-0 424.3 1h 5-85 45 
« & 290.0 4436 it 6-78 %» 





| Treasury bills % * On August 19th tenders for 9! day bills ac (98 12s. I¢. 

rate | Aug iS . 2-278 secured SO per cent, higher tenders being allowed im full. 
(from 3':%, 11/8/60). 3! o @ 2518 The offer for this week was for (290 — day bills 
t Alloument cut by £20 million. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 








Market Rates : Spot 











Augus 24 August 18 Augua 19 August 20 August 22 Augus 23 August 24 
United States $ 2 76-2 82° : 81-8l's 2-81-81', 2-81-Bi', 2: BI-Bi's 2 80’,-8! 2 &’,-8! 
Canadian $ 71s Thi 2 72 9!" 14 2:72'g-'s 2-721-72's 2.71%, 2-72 » 
French Fr 13 622-14 027 13. T7hgmty 13-77), 13-77'g-'> 13-77-77', . 13: 76d_-7, 13: 765_—", 
Swiss Fr 11 94-12 S47%— | 12-133g-55 12 12'—="} 12-1253, 1D EN%g ty | 12-095 12-103, 
Beigian Fr 137 %- 140 72'.~ 140 -67'- 140-67',- 140-62',- | 140-40- 140. 45- 
142 OS 77" | nN", er, | 4s 

Dutch Gid 10 48-10 60 10-0! .-') 10 o'r 10: 60's-35 10-60-40', | 10-59%,-60 10 595,-60 
W.Ger D-Mk 11-59 e-11-92% | tt Faigte ot 72-S2Iy | oME-2-S2 sO PN F2lg | Tide Thi 3e 
Portug. Ex. 79-00%-82.00'; | 80-2030 80-20-30 8020-0  80:26-30'| 80-20- m0 20-10 
tralian Lire 1725-1775 1744',-' 1744) ,-! 1744) --' 1744-1744', oa i aa 
cae geeks | tees | aeete| peek b | ees 

nish Kr ' 19- ies ' ‘; 19 365_-’, 19: 367_-37's 3 ar ' 7 
NorwegianKr 19-71-2030, | 20-035 20-03 20-03-95 20. 035,-04" 20.0355", | 20-03% O45 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 

United States $ Siem 7ret. DE Fig Tige. pm FigeFigc. pm = PigeTige. PM —-Pig~7 ge PM be isk pm 
Canadian $ 'y-3gc. om sen? 16t. pm % 6-7 9c. Dm 6-7 16. Dm ree om eek. pm 
French Fr 2-I'yc. pm 2-1'3¢. pm 2-1! yc. pm 2-1 '3<. pm = on it alec. pm 
Swiss Fr Ve pm Verde om digede Ve pom | Ve-ke. pm 
Belgian Fr $-15e dis Par-10c. dis Par-0c. dis Par-Se dis = Sc nd dis | per-Sc. dis 
Dutch Gid 3-234c. pm 3-234. pm 3'_-27 gc pm 3'¢-2’ gc. om 3'g-2’c. om 3'g-27 9c. pm 
W. German D-Mk 2-t3apf pm =—s_ gi "gpf. pm =—s_ 2B gpl pm =—s gi ’gpf. pm = =—s_-2- FH apf om =| 2'g-t’gpf pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 


United States $ geile pm i? 


Canadian $ Big-Higc. pm gi lac. pm 
Swiss Fr 8 ¢-77" ac. om 8! ,-8<. pm 
W. German D-Mk 6-S3.pf, pm 65?.pf. pm 
Price (s. d. per fine oz) 249/109, 249/hi', 


o-Sige. om 


1 g-tSige. pr 17% pg-BSige. pen I ig-ISige pm 7 ig- tS ige. pm 





b3g-t' gc. pm g-t' c. pm tigi ' et. pm V3g-tl ac. om 
| 8 pm = 8',-Big. pm = 8! , Bia om 
| 6Sapf. pm &Sispf. pm | S5g-S'gpf. pm = 5") S' apt. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
° 249/11", 2580/1", i 2530/2"; 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages Prices and Wages This week External Trade 6h 


Manpower and Output.... Aug. 20th Industrial Profits July (6th 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 13th United States 


1960 
july 26 Aug. 2 | Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Aug. 23 


WORLD PRICES 
Price Indicator 
1952=100 
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Engineering ucts ; 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 
* Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp freights i 
sterling) 1952 = 100 
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jan. 3i, 
1956 = 100 


=360 
woo 
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Re 


TT 


1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
. D. London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughou 
by | S61. (4 in general mates under 2! and females under 18 years of age. f) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Provisional figures 
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| 
3 mone y | The Finest an e 
for your money | All Classes of Insurance 


From July Ist the interest rate on 


shares was raised to Representation throughout 
1° the United Kingdom 
3} "A | the British Commonwealth and 


Income Tax paid by the Society, elsewhere abroad 
equivalent to £5.14. 3. at the 
standard rate of tax. 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


You get a good deal from the 


The Company undertakes the dut 


Executor and Trustee 


BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 





CNET | ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


For full details please apply to : 


12 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING 
d ° N N 
e SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION SARTHCLOMEW LAME ° Lore 








Your passport 
to a top market 


We offer complete banking service designed to meet 


your individual business programme with the Far East. 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. teks. Japan 


189 offices throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices: 


London: Salisbury House, Finsbary Cireus, Londen, B.C.2 


New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





Caleutta: Mookerjee Honse, 17, Brabourné Road, Caleutta-1 








APPOINTMENTS 


ae 


seek an 


ECONOMIST 


te take womediate charge of the Econom Research Section of us Market Rescarch Departmen, 
with an excellent opportunity for early promotion. The depariment currently employs six ECononmece 
gtaduates, a Mathematician and a Statistician (all of whom are aware of this announcement) with 
@ tcam of statistical and clerical assmtants 
research, statistics and economic research. 


It is organised in three groups specialising in market 
These groups work on practical business probicms close 
co-operation with the Sales. Adverusing., Production Planning and Financial Divisions of the Conipany 

The Economic Research Section produces the economic forecasts which form the 
of the Sales Extemates. lt makes continuous studies of the UK. economy with emphasis on the 
shoriterm cuilook Other national economies which offer important export markets for Kodak 
products are regularly analysed. tt is employed as a problem-solving unit 
for information. The job offers the opportunity to tackle a wide range of inter 
all related to the problems @f an capanding international enterprise 


Starling Trent 


as well as a storchouse 


stag assigements 


In our opinion it requires a. man aged about thirty who is an Honours graduate in Economies, 
probably with previous experience in business forecasting and im the analysis of marketing problema 
A knowledge of market research techniques would be an advantage to him, as would famlarity 
with statistical methods. For him to play his full part in the formation of marketing policy he wi 
eeed w be shie to present his analyses and conclusions both clearly and conceely 


Application should be made in writing to the 
Personnel Manager, Kodek Limited, Kingrway, W..2 


MICHELIN 
O &M Officers 


are required to undertake studies of the 
organisation and methods used in the 
Company’s Headquarters and other offices 
Candidates for these positions must be 
capable of designing and implementing 
clerical and office procedures, be con- 
versant with form design and control and 
be able to evaluate and set clerical output = Sarv, at mutually convenient times and 
standards. places 
They should have good O & M experience N.B. 
preferably with an industrial organisation 
These are permanent and pensionable 
positions offering excellent opportunities 


for individual progress in an expariding 

lively organisation 

Write to: H. A. Dilley (Ref. Econ 589), 
Michelin Tyre Co. Ltd., 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


Interviews will be arranged, where neces- 


It is of interest to note that Stoke- 
on-Trent is NOT in the “ Black Country ” 
and that eur factory and headquarters are 
situated adjacent to rural areas 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Man age 24-27 required to take part in studies of the market in office machinery 


Graduate in Economics with Statistics preferred but a minimum requirement 
is two years’ experience in Industrial Market Research 


Experience with Data Processing Machines is an advantage 


Salary of £1,000 per annum with excellent prospects in a fast growing organisation 
is Offered to the most suitably qualified person capable of fitting into an exciting 
and interesting working atmosphere. 


Apply. giving details of education and career to date, to the Personnel 
Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 101, Wigmore Street, W1 guoring 
reference 60/MRA. 
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CO-OPERATIVE UNION LTD. 
FOOD TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Three senior appointments are to be made to 
the Food Trades Department of the Co-operatve 
Umon Lod... based on Manchester The Depart 
ment proves organisational and secretarial 
services to the Co-operative Bakery. Meat. Milk 
and Grocery Trade Associations, and is developing 
adymory and consultative services for co-operative 
sogietcs on all aspects of the food trades 

The snitial fields of activity of the three persons 
now to be appointed will be —- 


Grocery Departmental Organisation and Practice 

To study and advise on the general development 
of co-operative grocery trade, and in particuler 
on trade targets, and on good organnaton and 
Practwe im the grocery department 


Meat Trade 


To study particularly the problems mvoled ww 
the development of the co-operative meat trade 
and 10 advise societies. both generally and on 
specie matters 


Food Shops 

To speciale on the problems of food shops 
ufcluding specter shops and supermarkets. with 
particular reference to such problems as bocation 
trade potential, layout. equipment. operational 
methods, control systems and staff duties 


Commencing salary £1.200 in” cach case 
Apphcants should have capenence of responsible 
work on the relevant ficld together with a good 
educational and theoretical background 

Forms of application should be requested from 
the Food Trades Officer, Co-operative Limon 
Limned Holvoake House, Hanover Street 
Manchester, 4. and should be returned to reach 
the Co-operative Union by September 26 1960 


requires &@ Scientific Offver Senior S.ientifk Officer 
Research Station. Ciersion. Watford, Herts. 
engincers. architects, statisticians and ccose 
Operational Resear: 


: arimng in ——-. Lonstructios 
and occupation of ulldines. and demands y to ide 

Problems rather than expertise at particular techniques alt 

cxpeticmce im mathematical and statistical techniques is deme- 
able Qualifications: First or Second Class Hons. in mathe 
Matis. statistics of @ netural sience For Senor SO at 
keam three years’ post aduate cxpcricnce Salary (mew 
5.0. te — £1,144, $5.0. £1250 -- 01540 -—Form from 
Ministry of Labour. Technical and Scientit Register (K). 
© King Strest) London SW it, quoting Ai7e OA ¢( lone 
daic Sepiember 1960 


Tit DISTHELE RS COMPANY LIMITED 


STATISTICIANS 


The Company has vacamices for Stulisturans i 
the Plastics Divimton factory at Barry Glamorgan 
and im che Chemial Division factory at Hull 
¥ ork shore 

Candidacs aged not over i mus he en 
henours degree in mathematical satistins of ia 
mathematxs with a Diploma in Statistics Pom 
staduate experience is desirable but not essential 

Ihe Statisticians appointed will uw a variety of 
techniques in connection with ali aspects of the 
manufacture of chemicals and plastics The work 
vill also involve the design and analysis of complica 
ceperimemts tor the Development Departments 


tote mist Pisitep 
28 tt 


Quote Ref 88 ov tC 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION —FCONOMIST 


tion, experience in pr: 

pur fe@.. afticles. 

abi fo write clearly for NON- spe. 
readerehip The post is graded INFORMATION OFFICER 
(unestablished) Salary £1.205 to 41.415 (men) 

£1,389 (women) -—-Write, giving age. full details of experience 
and qualifications, to Manager (P F.2602). Ministry of Labour 
Professional and Lxccutive Register, Atlant House. Farting. 
don Street. London. £.C.4 


For other appointments see page 842 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


FAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RIESE ARCH 
‘APPLIED RESEARCH UNIT) 


Applxations are invited for Research Fellowships in the 
fields of Social Anthropology. Sociology and -conomive 
Fellowships will be tenable for periods to be arranged wih 
regard to the nature of the project and the commitments of 
the applicant. but will not normally exceed 1) years. of which 
two are to be a in East Africa. Salaries will be deter- 
mined by and cxpericnee, but will normally 
be in the wa : gs Fellowship. £1,200 — £1,845 ee : 
Junior Fellowship, £1.002 — £1,146 oo. af Le = 
ment and Sonnets for appointee up to lo ee 
aduh FSSU Chiid allowance nee Da. per 
child (maximum £150 p.a). Rent ‘including basic 
acordiag 
applications (six copies). naming YY, i 
ber W, 1960, to Secretary. Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Ovctyeas. 29 Woburn Square, London, WC 1. from 
whom further pertiiulers may be obtained 


Detaites 
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851 
, CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE AIR MINISTRY 
SECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE in SCIENTIFIC ADVISER DEPARTMENT | 
MINISTRY in MATHEMATICS. 
A medium sized ais company with ape ee bare ee BEE cans 1c PHYSICS or ENGIN |, Gradaates im other wie nt ithe 
factory in Midlands and wholesale busi- regia as soe Extent Knowiedee and. and Sion Fis or Second Class 
(a) LECTUR SCOUNTANCY oe a etiee mete. 7 
ness in London requires an Accountant Condidenes showia be Charcres of Ceruted MT TEN TIPS STARE a cht centin aut gives 
with industrial experience and qualified | ne te Rin MANAGEMENT siUbies nwa | cece on pecbiene oy hal lowe ty ot 
peri q on HUMAN RELATIONS. Candidates covice on protioms of sGectivesem. _fetarainy of 
to undertake duties of Company Secretary. & profcmtonal qualification. and/or a desree ia aie Gael aaa nea ee ae eriate 
the wicnens. am ha Business experience Also comccresd wah Gevete reweas.h 
Experience of budgetary and cost control ‘ TANT (Grade &> in GENERAL COMMER. | a. eae S neeotnans .. 
desirable. CIAL subjects. Condhdates should have a degree of good computers nad & ae wo cinee operation 
M professional < valification and be able to teach to imermediate =| ShUpPUles Bae, aa ae > 
The post is res ible to the ging Preeaat mh andar Technical Scale (men). ic. for Lecturers | Vacancies are mainly a Headquarters in Whitehall. London 
Director and requires ability to contribute £1,170 % 635 to C1590; for Assistants Grade B00 2 | Put siso in Royal Aw Force Command Headquarcers and 
to problems on management re-organisa- = fo 86.150 oem octulegs fey evened qumianeions. SALARIES: London men o Sctemtific Officers 
tion as well as accounting capacities. | the Mmunimum of the scale Ciccone Gdee jocee" Wemn nil pada pane ‘oe te 
The successful candidate can expect his ee CES 6S comnts Eee Oem Ce cate 196 ach as from Ministry of Labour.  Techaical. and 
. P . ; c e om (KS. ne London 
Socch ef the balan,’ Ponlen scheme iniseiai CROPPER LIN Bier Stine ANEL'Ba™Casng date September Se 
«' } ation partment 
Replies, which will be treated in ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION require a OLICTTOR 


. age 35. financial and commercdal experience 


SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER ‘uncstadlished) to imesrity and ability. including Stock Exchenee end 


for reperting on current Commonweshh 











property. secks -/? at assistant to over-Durdened dire tor 
developments and met corners items and articles on Fcenene t© prospevts — Boa 1! en 
Commoeeeakh topics Correspondent will require 2 been Woman GRADUATE, 26. economics. statistics, experienc 
understanding of eco and constitutional subjects, Candi. | in advert . marke? research, requires part-time work 
Gates must be cuperionced lists whose work has called =| nour Richmond Bos 1:75. 
te a ee 
s \ ecquaittane w one or more 
ember Staicy of the Commonscalih ‘apart from the Uniied BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
K om a Salary 61.499 oF 250 meee: £1,463 
to (women). — Write, ame LeRT BR 3 "ER 
aad qualifications. to (PE Seon), Mimetry of : Ale Ay awe yy 5 1 ky 
Professtonal and Esecutive , Atlantic House, Farring- yen ya FD : = 
Gen Sweet, Leadon. BCA. Bex sod GIRLS BOARDING ee seasipe 
ARKET RESEARCH — British Nylon Spinners Lid. have foe SASS eee rane. Roy 
a vacancy for a graduate economist duties tm the For other appointments see page 842 ’ Ae eo Oe . Tesme. tes 
Company's Kaightstridge Offices. The Sane candidate tus—free to 1 ai preperation ~ 
will jon @ team whose primary function is to forecam product a uunes cat ek ee 
demand and which therefore undertakes detailed ones « ’ > . on ramet ad OC. thominationn ene 
the cumerous constiwuent factors. Orteinal §=thought NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT F. Other Charts availiable —A treessmens a8 
encouraged both as 4 matter of policy and by the nature ot sd 4 " | Geena Pees Pees Eee 7 Analysts. 
the work. which is varied and inbvere aaly imercsting Ine TECHNICAL COLLEGE | meee Trees, Evinens Ries 1, wergawem 
post carries af attractive start y offers ~ 
Prospects. Candidates should be 35 of under. and must have | BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM o o-13 Geaos Ina = Loadoa. ots 2. pe ge Re 
&@ xood henours dearce in eccomomiks of commerce Kelevant | ‘ ae own i. 7 ary 
industrial caperience would be an advantage —-Applcations | Primipal D. A. R. Clark B6.Se.C¥eeh,) M1 Mech & ie ME Uneanst = . ane 
should give comtse but full personal history and should be Applications are mvited for the post ist journal of Scicatific Humanium 
Gddtewed to the Personne!) Maneaer at Pontypool, Mon LECTURER IN ECONOMICS j (mentee is. enn. sub. i Be, i for free spect- 
quotms ref MR OX ’ Salary in acordanme with the Burnham Tehaical Scale men copy etrand Russell's “ a Rationaliat.”” and 
as follows te Get 72 poshiee ee Reality.” “nPA (Dem. EB). 40 Drury 
41.170 aas 41,450 annum o 
the A wilh be oud in aprroved caaen. — i OU PRESS THE BUTTON. the camera docs cverything 
ECONOMIST Research cm ouraged Pactitties and equipment asvailatie | Cee eth new fully aviometic Optuume: oo settings. co 
, . . turther particulars ant form of application may he omMsined wales but high quality colow and Mack-.ead-whitc - Wallace 
from the Principal. to whom completed. forms should Be | Heaton Led. The Camera People. 127 New Bond Sirect 
4“ teree and capanding Group. wih h<adquarters feturned mot tater than September 10. 1960 Lendon ! 
tse to West Londen. has 4 ‘seanmy for an ~ i 
tconomint (+40) with fire-clase aeademic quatifica- EDUCATION AND COURSES 
trots, Previogs commercial capericnce and a sound , : ° 
bnoeledge of statistics Khe werk tavelves the FCRETARIAL TRAINING. especially for university, “CESS 
nomic aspects of lonplerm forccaste and the eraduates and older students, six-month ~ intensive SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
rotimon of econo tcthactmec of operations at 14-eoeek <ourves Write Organising Stcrctary Juvies ss. 158 . - . } ~ ~ 
a a hang , Xs : , Holland Park Avenue, W ti PARK 40%4 B.SC -ECON. DEGREE 
cTTY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 4 a a < ere poten Sat Soom fo £ wide 
A commencing salary 4 if S43 Om per nur ? a ye ta we ua loons ondon 
. P ~ ‘ : Un BS Econ (hr af it is tm ) a moderat 
ems mated CITY OF BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF 1.2" Sis“Woncy“ ha “uuseine” gamed Landon Om 
. . . oo 1950-59 unt alee t F 
i ist-class conditions of service, including generous COMMERCE Scacieteal, ace” jammbe Prownectue ee a oe oe 
pension Penctits and protit participation | hom EW aw Fletche B.E.. LLB. Director of Studies 
Apet full detail ‘os » ; j Prinvipal micnentee 3S 2 —- Bs MA.LLB | DEPT P16 ousty MALL o ORD. 
ory. giving tw cde tails eee Qualtikations and rrister sla . 
canmerteme and quoting refcreme ao an te i COURSES SESSION EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
Boa 1372 - N 1g60-61 fo- Exomianions— B.S (Econ ). Law. Accountancy Costing. 
| Secret itl § anageme port c 
} 1 BS« «Econ? External: University of London. (Full-time) General Certificate ot duc aicon, a Also uay prostiesi 
} 2. B.S. (Sociology) External: University of London ‘Full- (non-ctamimation) courses im business subjects.—Write to-day 
EDICAL STATISTICIAN) Department of Heahh for time. . : for free prowpectas and/ot advive. mentioging ¢aamination or 
Soatland Pensionable pést in Ldinburalh for remistered e 8 A. (General) External: University of London Part- subjects in which imterested. to the Secretary (C9; 2). 
Medial practitiover (man of women) at tcaw 28 on oS s 
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. in all ways. Today, computer controlled machine tools—what 
of tomorrow? He will grow up with Mr. Therm, for each 
advance in production techniques will be helped by the 
unceasing research of the Gas Industry into gas utilisation. 
Through the twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry 
offers an unrivalled free technical advisory service on fuel to 


the many trades and industries which it serves. 
Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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